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Can American Industry 
Be Rationalized? 


Builds Business by Selling 


Farming Revolution Looms 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 





Market building of Stone-Tile— concrete masonry 
—at Sunset Boulevard and Doheny Drive, Los Angeles. 
Sidney T. Rogers, Architect; Albert Davies, Contractor, 





There can be character 
in a grocery store - - 


Concrete masonry and good architecture save “ordinary” business structures from 


being commonplace. Making honest use of a practical material, the skillful 
architect can develop a design of pleasing simplicity, character, and dignity. 

Very often, the use of concrete masonry effects economies in construction cost, 
and it definitely protects the property investment by providing substantial walls 
that are enduring — requiring little maintenance — and firesafe. 

Business structures of concrete masonry thus yield a maximum income. They 
attract desirable tenants, and keep them. They improve the community. Investi- 
gate its many advantages. Complete information supplied on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT CAssociation 


- 33 W. GRAND AVENUE 
Concrete for permanence and firesafety putea ene 
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In the Biggest City in the Country 


INTERNATIONALS 
are Doing the Biggest Kind of Jobs 




















dg conspicuous success of International x 
Trucks in New York has a deep signifi- 





The Vacuum Oil Co. of New York, one of whose trucks is 
shown above, and the largest oi! companies the country 
over use Internationals. 





cance. New York knows that these trucks NE 












are built right...and that they serve right, 





as have other products of the Harvester 


Company for a full one hundred years. 





America as a whole endorses New York's 





good judgment, for inten yearsinternational 
Truck production has grown seven times as 
fast as the total truck production of the 


industry. New York has Internationals at 


















39 Internationals deliver the delicious baked goods of the 
Cox Baking Company. 26 of this number ore speedy. good- 


work digging subways, building bridges, 4 
fighting fires, as well as serving every con- 4 : looking Special Delivery Trucks. 
ceivable type of business enterprise. New Pre os 

he 








York chooses Internationals! Your eyes can 
give you indication of that preference 
everywhere; registration figures give you 
proof; a test on your own job will reveal 


the reason! 






INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 






















The business of the Aero Mayflower Transit Company is to 
houl heavy loads for long distances. Internationals do the 
ob for them, and for many, mony other transit companies. 
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New York homes are kep warm in winter by coal and coke 
delivered in International Trucks. Koppers uses Internationals 
@s do countless other firms in that business. 


ae 


INTERNATIONA 


eed an Models—sold and servic 




















George W. Johnson, subwoy uses 
Trucks. Internationals hove worked month in end month out 
olmest from the very beginning on New York's subway program. 


Ee 


The prominent Washington Square Laundry maintains a 
fleet of 22 Internationals, and is but one of hundreds of 
laundries using International Trucks profitably. 


L TRUCKS 
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F 
not Geography -. 
DETERMINE MARKETS! 
HE geographical center of the 
United States has little signifi- in 
i cance to the manufacturer who 
“4 ; wishes to reach the dense national 
} markets economically People plus fo 
f ws : buying power make profitable mar- 
MAR K FT FACTS } kets. That is why Los Angeles 
f : Fb County is 8th in manufacturing, . 
M ~~ Ea Phys nationally, easily leading on the - 
every anu acturer : : F; < . Pacific Coast, and why 150 impor- 
! —. { ; tant Eastern manufacturers have 
should ponder! p } rw located here within recent years' : 
1 There are more people within 25 
miles of Los Angeles than within fa 
100 miles of the second largest Pacific 
Coast city— 
58% of all people in California and 37% 
of all in the Pacific Coast states are within di 
a few hours’ truck haul of Los Angeles— vy 
Nearly 2/3 of the past ten year’s pop- 
ulation increase on the entire Pacific ia 
Coast was in this area! Sei 


2 The per capita buying power ($1,351) ' ’ 

of Los Angeles is the second highest J. toi 
in the United States and the ‘highest on i 

the Pacific Coast. ' 


These are definite facts whith cannot : —  ¢? Y WA sti 
oe : 

be overlooked by the manufacturer who a 

wishes to locate on the Pacific Coast. lin? ae 
We invite the opportunity of present- ow XQ, 
ing the indisputable facts of Los Angeles © a ! 
County’s manufacturing and distribu- ~yY : = Ww 

tion leadership. ay 


co 


mM 


LOS ANGELES ; 


Address Industrial Dept., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce OunN if on 
Los Angeles, California 


a “s hho 
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Still looks as if bottom was touched 
in December. 


Will the shortest month prove bad 
for shorts? 


Now that Prohibition has been set- 
tled once and for all by the Wicker- 
sham report—. 


Those heading our biggest banks 
at last feel we are headed in the 
right direction. 


If Congress were a stock, what a 
fall it would have had! 


Thumbs down on a Sales Tax. 


Dividend reductions outnumber 
dividend increases—but that won’! 
last. 





For every four American stock- 
liolders two years ago there now are 
seven. 





Soon those with the lowest inven- 
tories will have to invent excuses. 


Time for banks to loosen up. 
An extra session would put extru 
strain on business. 


1931 still promises to prove Re- 
covery year. 


Cost of living having come down, 
will wages be able to stay up? 


Russia’s dictators become even 
more dictatorial. 


Hoover, medicine ball tosser, is 
giving belligerent politicians a dose 
of their own medicine. 

Coolidge, writing columns, doesn’t 
envy Hoover, writing messages. 


Maybe March will conte in like a 
hon, 
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ITH new railroad construction now under’ 


way or about to start, Fort Worth will add 
virtually five new rail outlets to her nineteen lines 
already operating. 


These new extensions will open up fabulously rich 
sections in West Texas and Central and Western 
Oklahoma and involve more than 1200 miles of 
new lines which will be built at a cost to exceed 
$50,000,000. 


The importance of the additional territory to be 
tapped by these new lines may be judged from the 
fact that the population of the 132 counties com- 
prising West Texas has increased from 733,430 in 
1900 to 1,889,396 in 1930, while the last census of 
agriculture showed the annual value 

of West Texas crop production to be 


my $23.73 per acre—this return from land 


selling at $35.00 to $75.00 per acre. 


The astute manufacturer will quickly 
grasp the importance of Fort Worth 
as a manufacturing point offering 
great future possibilities. 


IZ AIR LINES 


FORT WORTH 


THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 


CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


ee ee ee 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


IN ADDITION TO 
THE NINETEEN 
ALREADY SERVING 
| FORT WORTH 








WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“INDUSTRIAL FORT WORTH 
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ooking 
Ahead 
With the 

Forbes Editors 


Scoot taxes and sewer 
taxes; city taxes and county taxes; 
income taxes and taxes on gasoline. 
And, if you don’t watch out, very 
shortly there’ll be another tax tacked 
on whenever you buy anything from 
a new 16-cylinder, platinum encrusted 
town car down to a lolypop—a sales 
tax, by name. 

Unless all signs fail, this lusty little 
infant is going to be adopted as the 
pet of a lot of State legislatures the 
next time they get together. 

Though it has sprung into promi- 
nence in the minds of most revenue- 
hungry legislatures only during the 
last few months the sales tax idea is 
by no means a new one. The plan 
of levying a tax on every article sold, 
regardless of its nature, its size or its 
value, was suggested as far back as 
the days of Adam Smith and was 
vigorously opposed by him. In the 
United States, the first serious con- 
sideration of a general sales tax, to 
be collected by the government, was 
entertained during the days of the 
Civil War. But in spite of the ex- 
igencies of the financial situation at 
that time the suggestion failed to 
meet with the approval of Congress. 
Nor has it had any luck on Capitol 
hill since 1863, though the complica- 
tions of the “luxury tax” enacted 
during the World War still linger 
far from pleasantly in the minds of 
many. 

What, then, has revived this ghost 
and made it a very agile spectre at 
the present time? Why do the odds 
so heavily favor its consideration by 
twenty or more State legislatures the 
next time they swing into action? 

William Nelson Taft, editor of 
The Retail Ledger, will present the 
arguments for and against the sales 
tax in an early issue of ForBeEs. 


Flow will executives and 
investors be able to ascertain what 
progress is being made in emerging 
from the business depression and 
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How to provide a 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


for yourself 


FEBRUARY 15, 


HIS new Retirement Income 

Plan makes it possible for 
you to retire at any age you wish, 
$5, 60, or 65. You may provide 
for yourself a monthly income of 
$100, $200, $300, or more. 

Suppose you decide to retire 

on an income of $200 a month 
when you are 60. Here is what 
you get: 
1. An income of $200 a month, beginning 
at age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. 
You are assured a return of $20,000, and 
perhaps much more, depending upon 
how long you live. If you prefer, you 
may have a cash settlement of $27,000 
at age 60 instead of the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or any other 
heir you name receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or if preferred, your wife re- 
ceives a monthly income for life. 
3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife or other 
heir receives a cash payment of $40,000. 
Or if preferred, your wife receives a 
monthly income for life. 
4. If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period, 
you will thereafter receive an income of 
$200 a month during such disability, 
even if it lasts the rest of your life. 


How much does it cost ? 
A Retirement Income may be paid for in 
comparatively small monthly install- 
ments. The exact amount depends on (1) 
Your present age (2) The age at which 
you wish to retire (3) The amount of 
monthly income you will want. 


Say good-by to money worries forever 


One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Get this Free Book 


The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
1851, and has assets of over 135 million 
dollars invested in bonds and first mort- 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 —P.4.L.1.0. 


Copyright 1931, 


gages and other high-grade securities. 
An interesting 28-page book called 
“How to Get the Things You Want” 
explains how you can provide a Retire- 
ment Income for your- 
self. No cost. No ob- 
ligation. Send for your 

copy now. 








PHOENIX MuTUAL LiFe INSURANCE Co. 
$82 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To Get THE THINGS YOu WANT.” 


Name 





Date of Birt); 


Business 
nee 


Home 
Address. 





























BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 
OF INDUSTRY 


Procter & Gamble selected Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation to design and build its new buildings, now under con- 
struction at Long Beach, California. 


We bring to each industrial development broad viewpoints look- 
ing not only to present needs but to future expansion. Speed, 
excellence of work, and our ability to co-operate with clients in 
anticipating the demands of tomorrow make it profitable to employ 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 





Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 
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reaching toward a new prosperity? 
a question is now on everybody’s 
ips. 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, in the 
January 15th issue of Fores, dis- 
cussed “the way out” of the business 
depression. This article brought 
forth many favorable comments from 
readers and was widely quoted in 
newspapers throughout the country. 
And now Mr. Rukeyser has prepared 
a sequel in which he will attempt to 
tell how we will know when we are 
out of the woods. In addition to Mr. 
Rukeyser’s own views and conclu- 
sions, the article will set forth the 
ideas of leading economic statisti- 
cians and financiers. It will appear 
in an early issue. 


An Iowa scientist and a 
Washington politician were discuss- 
ing the odd consequences of a bumper 
corn crop. The price of corn de- 
clined so fast and far that many 
farmers were as badly off as if the 
crop had been a failure. Said the 
politician : 

“Raise less corn; that’s the an- 
swer.” 

“No,” said the scientist, “raising 
less corn is no answer at all. It’s 
merely a makeshift.” 

He backed up his position by ar- 
guing that corn is the ideal Iowa 
crop, the one best way to use the 
soil. The thing to do, said he, is not 
to raise less corn in Iowa, but to find 
new uses for corn, new markets, to 
take care of the surplus. 

“You politicians,’ he continued, 
“ask farmers to reduce crops by 
agreement. I’ll admit that scheme, 
if it could be worked, might take 
something out of somebody else’s 
pocket and give it to farmers. For 
a while, at any rate. But corn will 
find a better way than that. Nobody 
will be robbed. Farmers and every- 
body will share the benefits.”’ 

The scientist was probably right. 
Corn is certainly winning itself a new 
row to hoe in the industrial and agri- 
cultural economy of this country. 
New discoveries for the utilization of 
cornstalks, hitherto regarded as 
waste, have enormous possibilities. 

All new developments in agricul- 
ture are being studied carefully by 
business men, for it is realized that 
when agriculture gets into step with 
the other industries the march to 
prosperity will be a short one. 

In this issue Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser tells of the revolution in 
farming methods which is now tak- 
ing place. In a following number 
Neil M. Clark will tell us what the 
scientists are doing to make farming 
profitable. 
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of PERFORMANCE decide 
‘WHICH TRUCK BALLOON? 


Wr the increasing number of 


operators changing to balloons 
in every field, the General Truck 
Balloon is the big majority choice. 


On the cold basis of performance 
this revolutionary new tire has liter- 
ally earned its way into whole fleets. 
“Trial-tested” by thousands of truck 
owners on their toughest jobs —usu- 
ally where other types and makes of 
tires have failed —the General Balloon 
has proved conclusively that it solves 


and controls the most stubborn oper- 


ating problems. 


General's patented “no-breaker- 
strip” construction eliminates exces- 
sive heat—the majorcause of blowouts 
and premature wear. It brings all the 
advantages of true balloon low pressure 
to every class of truck service. 


Your General Tire dealer has inter- 
esting facts and figures on change-overs 
made by operators in all lines of 
business. Let him show you how this 
new principle of truck tire construc- 
tion can be applied economically to 
your own particular trucking problems. 
The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


heGENERAL 
TRUCK BALLOON 


—goes a long way to make friends 





Roiegh the ferent the Rails 


A1aska** 


AIL to Alaska and back through the 
famous Inside Passage of the Pacific. 
Ten days of sheer delight! Healthy tang 
of salt air . . . placid water . . . and an 
endless procession of breath-taking sights 
—mountains that rise majestically from 
the water’s edge—giant glaciers that 
crackle and thunder in the sparkling 
sunlight, islands in an emerald sea. 
Finally, Alaska itself! . . . land of the 
midnight sun . . . of “sourdough” and 
huskie . . . of giant flowers that bloom 
with fierce magnificence in a brief summer. 
$90.00 and up, round trip from Vancouver 
TL TTDI ET IIE Te TNE | to Skagway all outside rooms in luxurious 
' steamers. Write for illustrated booklets. 
This Alaska trip is one of 50 travel 
films Canadian National will show free 
in your home, your club or your church. 
Apply to any of the offices listed below. 


‘ 


e Canadian National takes you everywhere in Can- 
ada. It operates the fastest train service between 
Montreal and the Middle West, Takes you across 
the continent without changing cars. It offers you 
the luxury of the Canadian National hotels, lodges 
and camps that stretch from coast to coast. It 
operates its own steamship lines, 14 great broad- a As you near Skagway, the beautiful Taku Glacier lines the shore. Relentlessly the mountain snows 
casting stations, telegraph and express services. drive this river of ice on its slow way to the sea—force it to discharge the little bergs that dot the water. 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


(The Largest Railway —Syalenm in CAmerica— 


CINCINNATI DULUTH PHILADE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN 

49 E. Fourth St. 430 W. Superior St. OFFICES 1422 Chestnut 802 Yambill St. tas Markos Be 
CLEVELAND 8 CITY MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 8ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 

925 Euclid Ave. "ide Walnut St. 634 Marquette Ave. 8655 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway 1829 Fourth Avenue 


DETROIT" LOS ANGELES NEW YORE PORTLAND, ME. ST. PAU WASHINGTON, De- 
1523 Washington Bivd. 607 So. Grand Ave. 673 Mech Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth t 901—15th St., N. W. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By the 


ENTIMENT sometimes has to 

be governed by stern actualities. 
The movement to pay all ex-sol- 
diers several billions in cash at this 
time of dire need appeals strongly 
But when all the realities are taken into 
careful consideration, one cannot help becoming convinced 
that such action would make bad national conditions 
worse. As Secretary Mellon has convincingly explained, 
were Congress to order the raising of some $3,400,000,000 
on top of all the Government’s swelling expenditures and 
inescapable Treasury deficit ($375,000,000) for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, not only would taxpayers have to pay 
through the nose to raise this staggering sum, but all out- 
standing investment bonds would be hurt and the financial 
world seriously unsettled. In fact, the mere suggestion 
in Congress of a cash bonus threw such a fright into the 
security market that bonds, which had been advancing, 
began falling; and the flotation of new issues theretofore 
proceeding encouragingly, was immediately checked. 

During 1930 the Government was still reaping, through 
the income tax, the rich fruits of the 1929 boom. But 
1930 incomes suffered so drastically that income tax col- 
lections during 1931 will prove shockingly light. The 
Government has no bottomless pocket, no cornucopia from 
which it can pour out an unlimited stream of gold. The 
Government can pay out only what it first takes out of 
the pockets of all of us. It is not a creator of wealth. 
It is not an earner. It is only a spender—a spender of 
other people’s savings. 

Ex-soldiers and everybody else would suffer were 
promised business recovery to be killed and unemployment 
gravely aggravated. All recognized authorities agree that 
such would be the consequence of a decision to raise and 
distribute the billions involved in cash bonuses. There- 
fore, it is in the public interest, including the interest of 


CASH BONUS 
WOULD 
CREATE 
DISTURBANCE 


to the heart. 


Editor 


the proposed beneficiaries, that sentiment conform to 
sound commonsense. 

Perhaps the situation could best be met, if some kind 
of action be insisted upon, by increasing the sum available 
for making loans to holders of war insurance policies. 


S your experience the same as 

mine? Every worker, almost 
without exception, when he starts 
discussing unemployment, declares 
emphatically, even vehemently, that 
the remedy is the shortening of the work week, also the 
work day. Depending on the breadth of their intelligence, 
workers supply the reasons for their conviction. Said one: 
“Of what earthly benefit are all our wonderful new in- 
ventions and our labor-saving machinery and our mass 
production and our frightfully big corporations if the 
working people have to keep on working as long hours 
as ever before? If the result of all this supposed 
‘progress’ is only to throw millions of men and women out 
of work and on to charity, what the good is it— 
except to make a lot of bankers and other rich men 
richer?” So universal has the view become among wage 
earners that the remedy for unemployment and depression 
lies in substantially reducing the number of hours worked 
each week, that it behooves employers and others who 
think differently to do everything within their power to 
bring home to workers the falsity of their reasoning. 
Otherwise, the very weight of public opinion may force 
action. 

Our pages are open to executives for a lucid discussion 
of this urgent, far-reaching subject. 


EDUCATION 
NEEDED ON 
SHORTER 
WORK WEEK 


“I” is at the center of Happiness. 





Albert D. Lasker 


PICKS HIS 
CLIENTS; 
MADE GAINS 
IN 1930 


TWENTY-FIVE per cent. 

gain in business last year over 
1929 and a gain of 66 per cent. over 
1928. That record inspired me to 
ask the head of the organization, 
A. D. Lasker, who for thirty-three years has been the 
guiding genius of Lord & Thomas and Logan, advertising 
agents, how it was done. Their 1930 billings and col- 
lections reached $50,000,000. Said Mr. Lasker: “Organi- 
zations attach great importance to picking the right kind 
of men—and it helps a young man to succeed if he picks 
the right kind of organization. Well, the secret of our 
success is that we pick only the right kind of clients, 
individuals and institutions and corporations that would 
prosper without us. We seek only concerns that are 
smarter than we are. 

“Having drawn to us that type of client, we enthusi- 
astically give him the benefit of this firm’s fifty-three 
years’ experience. We don’t make the mistake of trying 
to run his business for him. We are not conceited enough 
to imagine that we could run successfully scores of others’ 
businesses and our own as well. We have very clear-cut 
ideas as to the role an advertising agent should play—and 
about roles he should not attempt to play. Our functions 
we define, first, as the point of contact between the adver- 
tiser and the consuming public through the printed word; 
second, as creators of ‘ideas’ and ‘plans’ relating to sales 
copy and merchandising ; third, as intelligent and pains- 
taking gatherers, through commonsense investigations, of 
the information and data essential to functioning effec- 
tively. An advertising agent can counsel on executive 
affairs, but he is not an executive in practice. He can 
give manufacturing ‘ideas’ but he is not a manufacturer. 
He can discuss with a sales manager the vitalizing of a 
sales department, but he is not competent to go out in 
the field to sell the client’s goods. His business is the 
printed form of salesmanship. 

“An advertising agent can never be other than a col- 
lateral branch to business. He cannot make a fatally sick 
business well. But just as we feel that no agent could 
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make successful an -advertiser. who would not succeed 
without him, no manufacturer can be his own sounding 
board on public opinion. He must have a trained outside 
viewpoint to interpret him to the public. He is too close 
to his business to gain the fullest results without it. 

“That seems simple commonsense, and upon common- 
sense uncommon results in advertising rest. The miracle 
of advertising is proved only by the magic it works when 
commonsense principles are applied. 

“Our clients did so well last year largely because we 
believe in doing more, not less, advertising, when business 


. is slow. Competition for the attention of the prospective 


buyer then is less keen because so many concerns timidly 
cut down their advertising sales efforts.” 

A briefer explanation of this firm’s success would be 
that Lasker himself is one of the very ablest business men 
in America. He actually writes a great deal of adver- 
tising copy personally. In business circles Lasker him- 
self is privately credited with more than fifty per cent. 
of the success attained by certain nationally-known enter- 
prises. His judgment is indicated by the fact that he has 


amassed such wealth that he can give away a million 
dollars at a clip for some worthy purpose. 
After all, isn’t all success a matter of wise choosing ? 


Keep putting off—and see where you get off. 


WILL BANKS 
PLEASE 
CHANGE 
TACTICS 


M** Y banks which were cou- 
rageous when they should 
have been cautious are cautious now 
that they should be courageous. 
They lent their funds freely, often 
too freely, when everything was inflated; they refuse to 
lend even half-way freely now that everything is deflated. 
The deluge of bank failures during recent years, and 
especially last year, was caused partly by a variety of 
agricultural and other economic conditions, but most often 
by poor judgment. Bankers have no business to be “good 
fellows” with other people’s money. It is their bounden 
duty to handle it with scrupulous care. Recent revelations 
in New York and elsewhere prove that there was alto- 
gether too much laxity, sometimes worse. 

But the charge is made in a great many communities 
that the bankers, alarmed by the severity of the financial 
collapse, went to the other extreme and have not yet re- 
sumed functioning normally. Complaints come from in- 
numerable quarters that perfectly legitimate loans are 
refused, notwithstanding that the banks have plenty of 
unused money. The time has come to modify this cow- 
ardly, shortsighted, unbusinesslike policy. Few things 
could contribute more to helping business than the re- 
sumption of reasonable lending by banks. It was perhaps 
natural that conservative bankers should leave no stone 
unturned to become extraordinarily liquid when the storm 
broke. But the time has come to overcome fear and to 
play an aggressive part in stimulating the revival of a 
healthy flow of business. 

Bankers, please muster up the courage to do your full 
duty. 
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During a Storm Many a Treasure 


is Washed Ashore 








MEYER’S 
REBUKE TO 
BROOKHART 
DESERVED 


HE nation will applaud the 

rebuke administered Senator 
Brookhart by Eugene Meyer when 
being probed—baited—by Senators 
ostensibly seeking to discover his 
unfitness for the office of Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board which he has been filling for 
several months. “I cannot and will not answer questions 
as to how I will conduct myself, if and when I am con- 
firmed,” retorted Governor Meyer. “I would rather for- 
feit the position than to prostitute my principle and lower 
the dignity of the office. . . . There is a price I will not 
pay.” Alexander Legge similarly defied impudent heck- 
ling by Senatorial “sons of jackasses.” Certain dema- 
gogic Senators, mostly from sparsely-populated States, 


fitness or 


have become obsessed with the hallucination that they are 
demi-gods. Instead of industriously striving to fit them- 
selves for statesmanship, they find fiendish joy in striving 
to besmirch better men than themselves. A revolt against 
them has at last set in. Their day of basking in the lime- 
light is about over. 


Go out of your way to help and others will help you 
on your way. 


To salesmen: Let Opportunity do the “knocking.” 


“Seek and ye shall find”—what you concentrate on 
finding. 
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COOLIDGE 
ECONOMY 
TAKES ON 
NEW APPEAL 


ILL overburdened taxpayers, 

disgusted with the squander- 
mania raging among politicians, de- 
mand that Calvin Coolidge be rein- 
stated in the White House to stand 
up Gibraltar-like against the waste of public money and 
to give the nation an economical Administration? Reck- 
less spending was not bitterly resented when prosperity 
abounded ; but most people now have a struggle to make 
ends meet, without being subjected to iniquitous, unneces- 
sary levies by Washington and other tax-imposers and 
tax-collectors. The most fantastic schemes for squeezing 
additional taxes out of the people are hatched and cham- 
pioned by lawmakers representing the States which pay 
the least amount of Federal taxation. Unfortunately, 
such lawmakers to-day wield a tragically disproportionate 
amount of power in Congress. A 
handful of shallow radicals have 
well-nigh become our legislative 


Just One Thing to Do—Reduce 
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WHAT 
IS THE 
BUSINESS 
OF LIFE? 


ORBES is devoted to Business, 
Finance, the Business of Life. 
After all, isn’t the business of life 
much bigger than business or 
finance or any other phase of life? 
Business is not an end in itself. Finance is not an end 
in itself. Are they not merely means to that largest of 
all ends, the business of life? Man does not exist for 
business. Business exists for man. Business, finance, 
all else, must be man’s servants, not his masters. Their 
existence, their preservation is justified only if they con- 
tribute to man’s wellbeing and happiness. 

Happily, there are arising in America at least a few 
business and hnancial leaders who recognize that ele- 
mentary but often overlooked truth. ‘They are conscien- 
tiously striving to bring about a better order, a richer life 
for the millions, a more humane, 
less mercenary civilization. In 





masters, dictators. Ed Howe, the 
veteran sage of Arkansas, aptly 
observes : 

I have been declaring that Con- 
gress, with its staggering appro- 
priations for farm relief, unemploy- 
ment relief, and relief of every 
other kind, is making whiners and 
beggars of the people, increasing 
taxes, already outrageously high, 
and doing no good. Calvin Coolidge. 
who was president eight years and 
devoted most of his life to public 
affairs, endorses what I say. He 
lately wrote: “In the general field 
of business, whether of industry or 
agriculture, government interference 





this category, to mention but a few 
of the best known, are Owen D. 
Young, Dwight W. Morrow, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Walter S. 
Gifford and, now, Myron C. Tay- 
lor, the new power in the United 
States Steel Corporation. Inci- 
dentally, three of these, Messrs. 
Young, Morrow and Taylor, were 
not originally business men, but 
lawyers. Mr. Taylor the other day 
admirably expressed the aspira- 
tions of this superior type when, 
pleading with executives to see to 
it that their business brains con- 
tributed to worthy social reform, 








in an attempt to maintain prices out 
of the treasury is almost certain to 
make matters worse instead of bet- 
ter. It disorganizes the whole economic fabric. It is a weak 
method because it does not work. It is better for eyeryone in 
the end to let those who have made losses bear them than to 
try to shift them onto someone else. If we could have the 
courage to adopt this principle, our recovery would be ex- 
pedited. Price fixing subsidies, and government support will 
only produce unhealthy business.” 


Coolidge might have added, however, that financial and 
business leaders cannot be held wholly blameless for the 
developments which precipitated panic and unemploy- 
ment. They did not exert themselves sufficiently to check 
inflation or to co-operate foresightedly to institute meas- 
ures designed to cope with the unemployment and distress 
which they should have known would inevitably follow 
the orgy of over-expansion and speculation. 


Organize, deputise, analyse—then advertise. 


Have a bull’s eye—and don’t stop aiming because you 
often miss it. 


What epitaph will you leave on human hearts? 


From the Detroit Free Press 


he said: 

“We who are interested in these 
problems, by co-operation and exchange of thought and 
idea and plan, can bring about such an ordered system 
that the individual will find the burdens growing lighter, 
opportunities becoming greater, and the enjoyment of life 
by him and his family and those about him extending and 
improving in every direction. 

“If there be any objective in this existence of ours 
worthy of the time and effort by us who are passing 
through it, it must be to raise mankind in general—not 
the particular few, but the entire race—to higher levels 
of understanding and co-operation, of enjoyment and 
wellbeing. The crusaders in this cause, those who seek 
through thoughtful and orderly channels to contribute 
to the wellbeing of the whole, will have attained life’s 
greatest reward, because it can be accomplished through 
no other way than service, and this sort of service is 
worthy of the talent and abilities of the greatest minds of 
the age.” 

There speaks a business statesman. His appeal should 
be heeded by heads of small as well as large enterprises. 
If this land is to be raised to a higher level of prosperity 
for all, leadership must come from men of affairs, men 
of heart as well as head. 

Will they fail or succeed? 
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The Type of Men 
Who Win Biggest Jobs 


An Analysis of Jobs Filled Dur- 
ing the Last Twelve Months 


HAT type of men are coming 

to the front? Analyzing the 

biggest jobs filled during the 
the last twelve months, these conclu- 
sions are impelled: 

1. More often than not top- 
notch positions in large organizations 
are filled by promotion from within. 

2. Important presidencies, con- 
trary to the popular American notion, 
are rarely filled by very young men. 

3. It is becoming less and less 
usual for a tremendously responsible 
position to be awarded to a man of 
meager education. 

4. A majority of major chief 
executiveships have lately gone to 
men noted for their ability to make 
friends and to inspire loyalty. 

5. Instances of sons following in 
their eminent fathers’ footsteps are 
becoming more numerous in_ this 
country. 

6. Almost invariably the biggest 
offices now are won by men who have 
risen from the ranks by intense ap- 
plication. 

7. Very seldom are colossal en- 
terprises directed by men born in 
our largest cities. 

8. Whereas it used to be common 
for foreign-born citizens to reach the 


O. C. HUFFMAN © 
President, Continental 
Can Company 


WILLIAM E. LEVIS 
President, Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company 


By B. C. FORBES 


highest rungs of the financial, indus- 
trial and business ladders, such 
eminence to-day is, with a few not- 
able exceptions, earned by native- 
born Americans. 

9. The records show that youths 
who earned distinction at college 
stand far more chance than students 
who did indifferently at college to at- 
tain the summits of business success. 

10. Although it has not been 
brought out particularly prominently 
within the last year, another inter- 
esting fact is that special training— 
in law or engineering or accounting, 
etc.—frequently helps a man to qual- 
ify as a chief executive. 


HE man chosen for one of the 

biggest jobs filled last year, the 
presidency of the Radio Corporation 
of America, is a notable exception 
to the general rule. David Sarnoff 
was not born in the United States, 
but in Russia. He received only 
modest schooling, having started 
work, as a messenger boy, when fif- 
teen—although later he took educa- 
tional courses and specialized in 
electrical engineering. From _ the 
Commercial Cable Company, he 
quickly switched to the Marconi 


CHARLES R. HOOK 
President, American 
Rolling Mill 


Company, became a wireless opera- 
tor both on land and sea, steadily 
won advancement, until he was com- 
mercial manager of the Marconi 
Company when it was taken over in 
1918 by the Radio Corporation. 

Mr. Sarnoff’s genius was quickly 
recognized by the influential men 
identified with the R. C. A. In quick 
order he was advanced from com- 
mercial manager to general manager, 
then to vice-president. Last year, 
at the age of only forty, he was made 
president of this farflung enterprise. 

Sarnoff must have been born with 
a spark of genius, but at every turn 
of his life he has put his whole self 
enthusiastically into the work at 
hand; he has developed business as 
well as mechanical talents; to the 
practical he has wedded vision; he 
has developed a winning personality, 
cultivated the ability to make an ef- 
fective speech, and has, in every 
respect, unsparingly paid the price 
necessary to earn distinction and re- 
ward. 


HE presidency of the old-estab- 
lished, widely-ramified Stone & 
Webster organization was last year 
awarded a typical American self- 


GEO. G. CRAWFORD 
President, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 
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made man, George O. 
Muhlfeld (54). Although 
not;a graduate, he at- 
tended college for a time. 
Without family wealth or 
influence, he underwent 
more than ordinary hard- 
ships when he: first faced 
the world. This “bred 
selt-confidence, stern ideas 
about the importance of 
filling the job with plenty 
of voluntary extra work 
for good measure, sym- 
pathetic insight into the 
mental functioning of the 
ordinary wage-earner. Yet 
it did not dampen his 
inherent good nature and 
cheerful outlook of life in general. 


ITHOUT any special engineer- 

ing training, he was put in 
charge of an important construction 
job out West which had fallen behind 
and, through spending most of each 
night studying blueprints, he mastered 
all the problems involved and accoim- 
plished something which attracted 
the notice of his superiors, Messrs. 
Stone & Webster, though they were 
some three thousand miles away; he 
not only recovered all the time lost, 
but completed the job ahead of sched- 
ule. 

The next and the next job were 
also carried out with extraordinary 
dispatch. Investigation revealed that 
the secret of this success was his 
aptitude for inspiring white-heat 
loyalty among workers. “The best 
handler of men I have ever known,” 
Charles A. Stone described him to 
me years ago. 

Muhlfeld’s unusual worth consists 
of his inborn love for “building 
things”, his warm liking for human 
beings, his cheering influence upon 
all ranks of co-workers, his thorough 
mastery of the job, his readiness to 
shoulder all blame whenever any- 
thing goes wrong and his equal readi- 
ness to accord all the credit to others 
when record-breaking results are 
achieved. Like Sarnoff, Muhlfeld 
has always been willing to sacrifice 
personal comfort and ease for the 
sake of giving the best in him to his 
daily tasks. 


C. HUFFMAN, president of 

¢ Continental Can Company is a 
Virginian, well educated, who, unlike 
the two others already mentioned. 
early struck out on his own account. 
He organized the United States Can 
Company, Cincinnati, built it up, 
merged it with Continental Can in 
1928,..quickly demonstrated his capac- 
ity “for® handling bigger things, and 
last year won the presidency of 
what is easily the second-largest can 
company in the world. Mr. Huff- 
man, a giant in stature, does with all 


H. G. BATCHELLER 
President, Ludlum Steel 
Company 


his might whatever he turns his hand 
to, whether work or play. He be- 
lieves in concentration. At the same 
time, he does not neglect the social 
side of life. 


mgr eeeae figure prominently 
i.4 in last year’s notable promo- 
tions. 

The head of the third-largest steel 
company in the United States, Tom 
M. Girdler, chairman and president 
of the Republic Steel Corporation, 
after serving on a farm in Indiana, 
graduated as a mechanical engineer 
at Lehigh University in 1901, worked 
his way up through various steel 
concerns until he reached the presi- 
dency of Jones & Laughlin. The 
prospect of welding various com- 
panies into one mammoth concern 
appealed to him, and when Republic 
Iron gathered other companies un- 
der its wing, Mr. Girdler took 
charge. He loves research. His 
judgment is that the steel industry 
has only begun to grasp the poten- 
tialities new chemical and scientific 
knowledge will open up for progres- 
sive companies 


EORGE G. CRAWFORD (61), 

elected president of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
graduated from the Georgia School 
of Technology, and also the Uni- 
versity of Tu- 
bingen, Ger- 
many. After 
experience as a 
chemist with the 
Edgar-Thomson 
Works, he rose 
to executive po- 
sitions with the 
Carnegie Steel 
Company, the 
National Tube 
Company, be- 
came president 
of Tennessee 
Coal & Iron, a 
subsidiary of 
U. S, Steel, and 


DON L. BROWN 
President, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Co. 


W. W. ALDRICH - 
President, Chase Na- 
tional Bank 
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R. R. DEUPREE 
President, Procter & 
Gamble Company 


served there for fully twenty years. 

It was a youthful graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School who last 
year was made president of Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation, William W. 
Holloway (44). His rise was via 
the La Belle Iron Works and the 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
subsidiary of the corporation he now 
heads. 

Another important steel company, 
American Rolling Mill, of which 
George M. Verity has long been the 
head, last year selected a new presi- 
dent, Charles R. Hook (50). He 
started as a steel company clerk, but 
sensing that more practical experi- 
ence would fit him for larger op- 
portunity, he switched to the mill 
and rose step by step, first with the 
American Tin Plate Company and 
later with Armco. In succession he 
was night superintendent, assistant 
general superintendent, general su- 
perintendent, operating vice-president 
and assistant general manager and, 
finally, president. 


44-year-old comer, Hiland G. 
Batcheller, was recently elected 
president of Ludlum Steel—also 
president of Krupp Nirosta Com- 
pany and Associated Alloy Steel. 
His early training, after graduating 
from college, was not mechanical, but 
in the sales department of Carnegie 





ASHTON G. BEAN 
President, White Motor 
mpany 
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S. PARKER GILBERT 
Partner, J. P. Morgan 
& Company 


Steel. He made such a record here 
that when only 30 he was made as- 
sistant to the president of Ludlum 
Steel and, when only 33, vice-presi- 
dent. Like many non-technical men, 
Mr. Batcheller made it his business 
to familiarize himself thoroughly 
with the production methods and the 
products handled. A _ go-getter of 
international vision, he infused new 
life into Ludlum and was responsible 
for its branching out. He belongs 
essentially to the newer school of ag- 
gressive American executives who 
recognize that in this competitive age 
efficient distribution has become fully 
as vital as economical production. 


§ interesting figure last year 
became president of a nationally- 
known company, Lorenz Iversen, of 
the Mesta Machine Company, one of 
the two leading concerns making the 
gigantic equipment used by modern 


steel mills. His boyhood was spent 
on a Danish farm, later he took to 
the sea, became a machinist. migrated 
to this country, but, realizing the ne- 
cessity for technical training, went 
to the University of Bingen in Ger- 
many, graduated, returned to the 
United States, went to work in Mes- 
ta’s designing room, climbed his way 
up to the position of chief engineer 
and, later, vice-president and general 
manager. There you have in minia- 


R. L. NAFZIGER 
President, Interstate 
Bakeries Corporation 


G. W. McGARRAGH 
Head of Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements 


WILLARD H. DOW 
President, Dow Chem- 
ical Company 


ture a romance such as only America 
inspires. 


HE largest makers of glass con- 

tainers in the world, the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, last year 
selected a forty-year-old to direct 
its destinies, William FE. Levis. 
Graduating in law at the University 
of Illinois, he joined the [Illinois 
Glass Company, developed business 
aptitude, rose to the general man- 
agership and later conducted the 
negotiations which resulted in the 
merger of that company and the 
Owens Bottle Company. Incidentally, 
legally-trained executives did not 
come as frequently to the fore last 
year as they have in other years. 

The American Woolen Company, 
which long has experienced evil 
days, had a drastic shakeup in 
the Fall and is now manned by 
Lionel J. Noah as president and Wil- 
liam B. Warner as chairman of the 
executive committee. Their forte is 
merchandising, and big things are 
expected from them by long-suffer- 
ing stockholders, as well as by the 
woolen trade, which has had a suc- 
cession of lean years. 

In finance more than in industry, 
America is adopting the European 
practice of having sons follow fa- 
thers. For example, two sons of 
the present J. P. Morgan are part- 
ners of that famed international 
banking house, 
one of Thomas 
W. Lamont’s 
sons is a part- 
ner, and so, also, 
is a son of the 
late H. P. Davi- 
son, while only 
last month sons 
of three Kuhn, 
Loeb & Com- 
pany partners 
were admitted 
to that interna- 
tional banking 
house. Incident- 
ally, a partner 
just admitted by 


EUGENE MEYER. Jr. 
Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank 
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J. P. Morgan & Company 
is S. Parker Gilbert, who 
is only 39, 

On the other hand, the 
last Armour promptly re- 
signed his official position 
with Armour & Com- 
pany last month when the 
directors met and elected 
a new president over his 
head, T. G. Lee (52), in 
succession to F. Edson 
White, who met a tragic 
death. Philip D. Armour, 
grandson of the founder, 
had risen to the chief vice- 
presidency. But his family 
connection did‘ not stop 
the directors from choos- 
ing another vice-president who began 
with the company as a stenographer 
thirty-five years ago. Mr. Lee did 
what not a few men now directing 
large enterprises did while. still 
young; he foresook a high stool for 
more rough-and-tumble work in the 
plant. Here he promptly exhibited 
organizing powers and, later, con- 
spicuous sales ability. Mr. Lee was 
placed in charge of one department 
after another until he was the direct- 
ing genius of half the various 
branches of the business before being 
made president. 

Gustavus F. Swift, second son of 
the founder, recently was named pres- 
ident of Swift & Company, succeed- 
ing his brother, Louis F. Swift. 

Among sons in the industrial field 
who succeeded their fathers were 
George W. Johnson, elected presi- 
dent of Endicott-Johnson Corpora- 
tion; J. Dugald White, president, 
J. G. White & Company; Erwin R. 
Brigham, president, North American 
Car Company; Arthur W. Shuttle- 
worth, president, Mohawk Carpet 
Mills; Willard H. Dow, president 
and general manager, Dow Chemical 
Company. A. Clarke Bedford, son 
of the late A. C. Bedford, former 
chairman of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, was elected president of the 
Colonial Beacon Oil Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. 


THER important positions filled 

within the last year include: 
Ashton G. Bean, originally banker- 
trained, was elected president of the 
White Motor Company. B. A. Rowe 
was elevated from the vice-presi- 
dency to the presidency of W. T. 
Grant Company. F. O. Hale, for- 
merly vice-president, was promoted 
to the presidency of Illinois Bell 
Telephone. R. R. Deupree, vice- 
president, followed Col. William C. 
Procter as president of Procter & 
Gamble. A. H. Carr was elected 
president of Durham Hosiery Mills, 
succeeding D. P. Carey, who be- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A well-managed 
Nebraska tenant farm 


FARM Revolution Looms 


New Style Farms Will Adopt Methods of Big 
Business—Power and New Time-Saving Ma- 
chinery to Cut Costs—Many Now in Operation 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


GRICULTURE in the United 
States is at the threshold 
of a new policy. The recent 

drastic deflation of farm. staples, 
bringing them to the lowest level in 
decades, is spreading the awareness 
that farming must be thoroughly 
modernized. 

Agriculture has been comparatively 
backward in respect to the applica- 
tion of science to business. But ap- 
parently it is the next great occupa- 
tion to be remade in accordance with 
the laws of mass machine production. 

Its progressive leaders have sensed 
what industrialists have long known: 
that larger profits are to be cut out 
of operating costs rather than 
squeezed out of high prices to con- 
sumers. 

The most efficient farmers believe 
that, through the elimination of eco- 
nomic waste on the soil, they can 
operate at a good profit even in the 
face of protracted low prices. They 
believe that by converting the iron 
slaves of power and machinery into 
farm hands, they can radically cur- 
tail the cost of raising farm products. 
The new style farmers want to abolish 
the wastes which come from use of 
second-rate seeds, from ineffective 
fertilizer, and from _ unscientific 
methods. They believe that through 
rotation of crops they can make farm- 
ing an all-year-round pursuit—prof- 
itable as well as civilized, what with 


labor-saving electrical appliances on 
the farm, radios, telephones, and easy 
access to the cities through well- 
paved automobile highways. The 
farmers of to-morrow, who are al- 
ready conducting vastly interesting 
experimental large-scale farms, think 
that prosperity will come from mak- 
ing narrow margins of profit on each 
unit raised, but producing huge 
crops with the aid of electric power, 
tractors, and other heavy machinery. 


ROM a social standpoint, farm- 
ing, as the last stronghold of 
individualism, is threatened. Collec- 
tivism in agriculture, as in industry, 
commerce and transportation, is fore- 
shadowed. Already there is a van- 
guard of corporation farms, and in 
the next decade there will doubtless 
be far more. Sound as the new idea 
in farming is, success in individual 
cases will depend on management. 
Among the hundreds of new corpo- 
rations which will be launched, many 
of them will be questionable stock 
promotions—as disappointing to their 
supporters as many mining and in- 
dustrial promotions which sounded 
fool-proof on paper to the inexpert. 
Another phase of the impending 
revolution in agriculture is the rec- 
ognition that economic law operates 
in farming as it does in business. 
The new style farmers do not regard 
the demand for wheat, corn and cot- 


ton as static and inflexible, but know 
that consumption is subject to wide 
variation, and can gradually be ex- 
panded by intelligent long-range ad- 
vertising and by research concerning 
new uses. Thus in another way the 
farmers of the future, in laying their 
plans, take a leaf from the book 
of experience of successful indus- 
trialists. 

The new style farms are not sim- 
ply prospects. Some of them are 
already in operation, such as the vast 
Campbell Farming Corporation, 
headed by Thomas D. Campbell, in 
Montana—one of the largest wheat 
expanses in the world. 

In Texas, near Amarillo, Hickman 
Price, Columbia University graduate, 
has 30,000 acres in wheat. 

There are two huge wheat corpora- 
tions operating in Kansas—com- 
panies which raised capital through 
the sale of stock to farmers who be- 
lieve in the potentialities of the new 
ideas. 


S. BIRD, president of the Wheat 
-Farming Company, of Hays, 
Kansas, who was an academician be- 
fore he became a large-scale farmer, 
in describing to me the revolution 
in farming in which he has parti- 
cipated, pointed out: 
“It does seem that because of the 
tremendous changes that have come 
about in farm production possibili- 
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ties during the past 
ten years in this coun- 
try, and developments 
along the same line, 
only in a smaller way, 
in many competitiye 
countries, the price of 
wheat and all cereals 
is likely to continue 
low as compared with 
prices to which this 
country had become 
accustomed. 

“Much will be done 
in addition to what 
has already been done 
to cut farm produc- 
tion costs through the 
use of power and 
time-saving machin- 
ery. Equipment of 
farms generally with 
large machinery has only begun. 
The shift of production of wheat 
and cereals from high-priced man- 
power to low-priced, level, power- 
operated lands is not nearly com- 
plete, although progressing rapidly. 
The supply of trained machine oper- 
ators, while seemingly large, is not at 
all adequate for the rapid expansion 
of the use of power and operation of 
intricate machinery which character- 
izes equipment of the new agriculture. 
A condition which will further affect 
the reduction of farm costs is sure 
to come through invention and de- 
velopment of farm machinery that is 
not yet developed. Our experience 
would indicate that acre costs, 1. e., the 
costs of preparation, seeding, harvest- 
ing an acre and marketing its product, 
in our project, are nearing the low 
point. 

“We use 30-horsepower and 60- 
horsepower units of power. With 
better blocked lands and larger fields, 
our present costs can be cut some; 
by better management and better 
business methods, we may also be 
able to save some more, but on level 
lands, under present wheat growing 
conditions, costs will not be reduced 
materially beyond the costs we have 
already obtained. 

“The attainment of better average 
yields through better adapted seed, 
new varieties, etc., may be looked 
forward to—and of course increased 








A combination tractor and corn cultivator, capable of 
cultivating four rows of corn at the same time 


average yields will smaller 
bushel costs. 

“The typical Kansas wheat farm 
will be larger, perhaps one to three 
times larger than the present; it will 
be equipped with adequate power for 
handling from 700 to 1,200 acres of 
crops, chiefly wheat, and, through 
business planning, will provide a di- 
versified program which will utilize 
its manpower during all the months 
of the year, instead of during only a 
few months as the present system 
does. 

“A more successful agriculture 
makes for a higher standard of liv- 
ing on the farm and increases the 
net income per farm. Net income 
in turn depends in part on what the 
farmer demands for himself and his 
family in the way of a standard of 
living, on the one hand, and the suc- 
cess with which he secures low cost 
production on the other, both of 
which undoubtedly mean a continua- 
tion of the decrease of population 
upon the farm, with fewer, larger 
and more effective units.” 


mean 


HE new style farmer wisely 
stresses lowering production 
costs, instead of adhering to the de- 
lusive hope of old style farmers in 
political or other price-boosting and 
valorization schemes. The new style 


farmer recognizes the economic law 
that price-boosting or even price- 
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maintenance of com- 
modities in surplus 
supply tends to in- 
crease the overpro- 
duction, and _ ulti- 
mately further to de- 
moralize prices. On 
the other hand, nat- 
ural prices tend to 
check excess produc- 
tion and to stimulate 
consumption. The 
scientific farmer is 
finding means to make 
a good profit out of 
raising crops for sale 
at low prices. 

In attacking the 
price-stabilizing _ef- 
forts of the Federal 
Farm Board, Profes- 
sor James E. Boyle, of 
Cornell University, himself an author- 
ity on grain economics, recently said: 

“The farm marketing act is seri- 
ously depressing wheat and cotton 
prices, and should be immediately 
amended to restore the free play of 
market forces and to take the gov- 
ernment out of business. 

“Tt is an economic law that artifi- 
cial price control of farm products 
in which there is a surplus is prac- 
tically certain to increase this surplus 
and result in lower prices. In other 
words, the remedy is worse than the 
disease.” 

Of course, in fairness to Alex- 
ander Legge, who gave up a $100,- 
000-a-year post, as president of the 
International Harvester Company, to 
become chairman of the Farm Board, 
Mr. Legge is more concerned with 
long-term stimulus of co-operative 
marketing and other improvements in 
farm organization than in imme- 
diate emergency stabilization mea- 
sures. He is sensitive to the chang- 
ing economics of the farm, but con- 
tends that the most economic farm is 
not necessarily one of mammoth pro- 
portions. He believes that after the 
farm is increased to medium size 
the law of diminishing utility oper- 
ates and reduces the economies re- 
sulting from further enlargement. 

On the other hand, Hickman Price, 
dirt farmer, believes in making farm- 
ing distinctly a big business. Mr. 
Price thinks that 
scientific farming 
opens up excellent op- 
portunities for. careers 
for modern - minded 
men. He has faith 
that those who hasten 


Baling hay with 
mechanical power 
and hauling it 
with motor truck 
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economic readjustment in farming 
will make fortunes. 

Here is his philosophy: “Times, 
such as these, of falling commodity 
prices, if properly regarded and made 
the most of, are in the long run a 
great boon and impetus to more 
profitable farming. They are a chal- 
lenge to farming intelligence. They 
force those who intend to remain 
farmers to set their houses in order.” 

Mr. Price urges farmers to turn 
their minds from the speculative 
markets and to focus their attention 
on the business of efficient production 
and distribution of staples. Mr. 
Price believes that all, except those 
who find the key to low production 
costs, will in time be driven from the 
farms. 

Mr. Price explains: “As prices are 
steadily forced down by efficient pro- 
ducers, the demand will vastly in- 
crease, and new uses will be found 
for many staple farm products, for 
much that has hitherto been wasted. 
Thus not only the consumer will be 
benefited, but the farmer, and that 
portion. of the farm population re- 
leased for work in the industries. 

“Necessarily, low-cost production 
implies mass production. This means 
ever larger farms. The simple rea- 
son is that greater economy in farm- 
ing as well as minimizing of weather 
hazards comes from the use of mass 
power. 


66 HE larger the tractor the 

lower the expense of produc- 
tion. Economical operation of large 
tractors necessitates big fields, which 
in the older sections will come 
through consolidation of many un- 
profitable small ones. 

“Like public utilities, farms can 
reduce fixed costs per unit by (1) 
operating larger units of property; 
(2) operating larger units of equip- 
ment; (3) operating in order that 
the output per dollar invested is a 
maximum—in other words, operating 
with a better load factor. 

“Each operates in a restricted mar- 
ket and must increase its sales by 
developing new uses and by develop- 
ing new markets.” 

In getting down to the simple 
arithmetic of the new style farm, 
Mr. Price pointed out: 

“The most vital factor in agricul- 
ture for profit is yield, and it has two 
phases: Yield per worker; yield per 
acre. 

“The yield per worker is purely a 
function of the worker made possible 
only by the use of efficient equip- 
ment properly used. The yield per 
acre as the size of the unit increases 
becomes more and more a matter of 
equipment. 

“The basic development work done 
by the utilities from 1890 to 1915 
is strictly applicable to agriculture 


and, with this experience as a guide, 
should completely reform the indus- 
try of agriculture in about ten years. 
The two industries have costs which 
follow the same laws and in about 
the same proportions. Both have 
relatively fixed maximum selling 
prices. Both have the same business 
cycles in their primary and second- 
ary operations. Each must sell its 
product aggressively and think in 
terms of profit rather than price.” 


R. PRICE feels that the agri- 

cultural revolution is already 
well started, saying: “Mechaniza- 
tion of soil and commodity produc- 
tion is causing the old order to col- 
lapse. Drawing upon an_ infinite 
supply of purposeful and _ useful 
ideas is responsible for numberless 
benefits to rural life. 


“Ingenious time and labor saving 
mechanisms have released the bulk 
of the total farm population from 
farming, enabling it to be otherwise 
employed. The shrinkage in farm 
population of 95 per cent. of the 
whole, when George Washington 
cultivated his beloved acres at Mount 
Vernon, to 22 per cent. to-day, has 
made it possible for America to be- 
come the marvelous nation it is.” 


Mr. Price thinks that in time 10 
per cent. of the population will be 
able adequately to take care of the 
agricultural production of the nation. 


In a plea to machinery manufac- 
turers to make larger units, Mr. 
Price contended: ‘Farming is es- 
sentially a business of speedily hand- 
ling enormous quantities of earth. 
When you develop power units with 
accompanying plows and tillage im- 
plements which will reduce the costs 
of these operations proportionately to 
the saving created by the combine 
contrasted with the binder and the 
thresher, low indeed will become 
farm production costs. They will be 
so reduced that wheat, for example, 
will be produced at a total cost of ten 
cents a bushel or less. With wiicat 
costs already down to forty and 
thirty cents, ten cents may appear 
unattainable. Yet many farmers will 
reach such low costs, when transpor- 
tation and power units are built espe- 
cially for mass agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

Incidentally, if the high hopes of 
the new style farmers are fulfilled, 
the venturesome investor need not 
gullibly turn to wildcat farming 
schemes. If the revolution fully ma- 
terializes, the well established agri- 
cultural implement makers and the 
great power companies with rural 
tieups will be among the beneficiaries. 


N approaching the newer aspects 
of the farm problem from the 
standpoint of the public utility in- 


dustry, Arthur Huntington, of the 
Iowa Railway & Light Corporation, 
at Cedar Rapids, lowa, who is a 
leading authority on certain phases 
of the new agriculture, thinks that 
a new era in agriculture is just 
around the corner. 


“Agriculture, generally speaking,” 
Mr. Huntington informed me, “‘is not 
trying to solve its problems. It is 
trying to justify its practices and by 
the use of slogans and political catch 
phrases make other industries adjust 
themselves to agriculture’s mode of 
living methods. 

“In spite of this, agriculture is de- 
veloping faster than any other in- 
dustry because of the fact that ma- 
chine production is enormously in- 
creasing the supply of raw material, 
and at the same time it is reducing 
the cost to a point where only those 
who are properly equipped can com- 
pete.” 

In attacking price valorization 
schemes, Mr. Huntington points out: 
“Why speak of the price of wheat? 
Why not speak of the profit in rais- 
ing wheat? By the use of the methods 
employed by Mr. Hickman Price, 
there is enough suitable land, if 
properly equipped and managed, to 
produce all the wheat the world can 
use, at a price of not to exceed 50 
cents per bushel. Where is the man 
whose cost is $1.50 to get off? 

“The farm group is crying surplus 
when the hungry people of India 
alone can wipe out the world’s sur- 
plus of wheat in less than a year, by 
giving to each hungry person an 
extra meal of bread and water each 
day of the year.” 


S the farm revolution impends, 

the successful farmer will be 
transformed from a hick into a busi- 
ness executive. 

These trends will not,.of course, 
change farming overnight. Old 
fashioned farms will long linger, just 
as small unit business enterprises 
have. They will survive by using 
family labor, which is not directly 
compensated. But the large profits 
in farming in the future will be made 
by those who understand seeds, fer- 
tilizer, and the use of power and 
large-scale machinery in turning over 
the earth and extracting staple prod- 
ucts from the ground. 


To the extent that American farm- 
ers get on an economic basis, they 
will be better able to thrive under 
world prices. It is still, however, an 
open question as to whether America 
will continue a large exporter of 
agricultural staples. 

Meantime, the farmer has less to 
gain from relying on political catch 
phrases than from adapting to his 
own needs improved agricultural 
technique. 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


T was the power of an idea that 

broke the back of the present de- 
pression. This idea to-day is known 
by every man, woman and child in 
, the United States, 
and no doubt in 
other countries as 
well. It is “Buy 
Now.” 

Phelps New- 
berry, vice - presi- 
dent of the Guar- 
dian Detroit Bank, 
is the man who 
started the movement away back last 
July when Summer heat was at its 
height and Summer slump at its low- 
est ebb. 

The Detroit Times asked Mr. 
Newberry to give a talk on conditions 
during its “To-day’s Best Story” 
hour over WJR, Detroit, “the Good 
Will Station.” 

Mr. Newberry is widely known 
throughout Michigan for his public 
spiritedness. He is civilian aide to 
the Secretary of War for Michigan, 
and as such he sends from 1,500 to 
2,500 boys to the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps each year because 
these camps are really schools in 
good citizenship, and a nation is no 
better and no greater than its citizens. 

He is active in the National Rifle 
Association, the Isaac Walton 
League, the American Legion, na- 
tional defense. Last year was per- 
haps one of the worst that Detroit 
has ever had to go through. City, 
State and county officials and citizens, 
both prominent and humble, joined 
in the work to bring relief to the 
suffering thousands. Mr. Newberry 
was called upon to head the Com- 
munity Fund Drive to raise the 
largest sum that had ever been asked 
for by that organization. The fund 
raised was many thousands over the 
quota. Such is the way that this 
young banker does things. 

“Prosperity is made, it doesn’t just 
happen—buy something,” said Mr. 
Newberry to his radio audience, July 
29, 1930. “Too many people are 
waiting for business to come back. 
Business can do nothing of itself be- 
cause business is dependent on people. 
It is people who make business, not 
business that makes people. 

“All we have to do to bring about 
prosperity is to buy something. I do 
not mean that people should go into 
debt or obligate themselves for things 
they cannot pay for. But there are 
millions of people whose incomes 
either from business, investments or 





BIG 
MEN 


work are not impaired. These people 
can well afford to buy things they 
need. 

“Let them decide on the things 
they can use and buy them. They 
will be rewarded in lower prices now 
than have existed for many years, 
and they will put money into circu- 
lation and people to work, who in 
turn will buy the things they need 
from the wages they receive from 
their work.” 


HE high spots in the infancy of 

Tallmadge Conover in Seattle 
were visits with his father to the car 
barns where a kindly barn foreman 
let him ring the 
car bells and imag- 
ine himself a con- 
ductor. Then fol- 
lowed a treasured 
collection of trans- 
fers from every 
important city. 

Upon graduating 
from Harvard he 
went with Stone & Webster in the 
transportation field in various cities. 
He early discovered that not a trans- 
fer in his voluminous collection pre- 
vented abuse, primarily round trip- 
ping. He studied the matter and, 
when he went with the St. Louis 
Public Service Company as superin- 
tendent of methods, he had evolved 
a radical departure in the transfer 
art. 

After a year’s tryout on various 
lines, the company has just adopted 
the new transfer universally. It has 
been estimated that the St. Louis 
lines had been losing several hundred 
thousand dollars a year through 
transfer abuse. A. J. Fink, Director 
of Transportation, declares: “The 
new transfer prevents round tripping 
and speeds up transfer issuance and 
collection. It is a great improvement 
over other transfers in every way.” 

The new invention, an automatic 
routing transfer, tags a passenger 





when he accepts it and the tag fol- 
lows to the end of the trip. It re- 
quires no punching at issuance and 
is torn off and handed the passenger 
with one motion. It is good for any 
number of transfers for a legitimate 
trip, but it is absolutely abuse proof. 

Inquiries are pouring into St. 
Louis from other cities, and appa- 
rently the new invention is a promis- 
ing first aid to sick street railway 
systems. 


HE BUSINESS depression in 

1884 came suddenly, with but a 
few months of slackening in business 
affairs to give warning. After the re- ° 
covery in 1885, the 
late P. D. Armour, 
of Chicago, was 
asked by some 
newspaper men ° 
why his firm had 
kept their office 
forces in several 
cities at nearly full 
strength when there 
was so little for them to do. He said 
that trained men are the most useful 
and when dull times came only the 
untrained and most easily dispensed 
with help was laid off by himself and 
brothers. Other men were kept, some 
of them at slightly reduced pay, in 
order to have their competent assist- 
ance available when things took a 
turn for the better. Whenever there 
was a real surplusage in any office, 
the working force was trimmed down 
so that all would be busy, by dividing 
the whole force into five groups. 
Each group in turn took a vacation 
on half-pay for one week out of five. 
Should things become very bad the 
plan contemplated a vacation of two 
weeks, one on half-pay and the sec- 
ond without pay. 

In this manner when business took 
an upturn which usually started with' 
a rush, the men were available im- 
mediately and no loss of time resulted 
as is ordinarily the case when break- 
ing in a new force. Ordinary help 
for the lower paid jobs was always 
readily obtainable and the competent 
men would act as instructors. Over- 
time work, however, would be the 
rule for a time in order to give “the 
boys,” as he always spoke of his em- 
ployees, a chance to make up losses. 

Only when this overtime work 
threatened to cut down efficiency was 
it stopped and the forces increased. 
How many large corporations are 
doing in 1931 what a far-sighted 
business man did in 1884? 
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HE 


Builds and Sells 
on FACTS 


Theodore Swann, 


President Swann Enterprises 


NEW name is winning atten- 
A tion in the chemical industry, 

where the established leacer- 
ship of a few very large concerns 
has become almost a tradition. Un- 
til recently almost unknown beyond 
the local scene, Theodore Swann has 
builded on so firm a foundation and 
after a plan so logical that the group 
of industries which he heads, 
centered in Birmingham, Alabama, 
has become a force to reckon with in 
chemical progress. 

Swann was a manufacturer of 
ferro manganese, in great demand 
for shell steel, when the World War 
ended and left him with a battery 
of electric furnaces on his hands. He 
used this equipment as the starting 
point of a line of chemical products. 
And in developing electric furnace 
products. he logically turned to raw 
materials readily obtainable in Ala- 
bama or nearby States. 


FORBES for 


Theodore Swann, Founder and President of 
the Swann Companies, Is a Master Sales- 
man — Through Research He Develops 
New Uses and New Markets for New 
Products—Deeply Interested in Develop- 


ing Resources of South 


By J. G. DONLEY 


When the time was ripe to break 
away from the basic electric furnace 
idea, Swann again demonstrated his 
vision as a builder. He caused a 
systematic study to be made of the 
raw materials of the South in rela- 
tion to the various preducts manu- 
factured from them and the markets 
for these products.. Guided by this 
survey, Swann built up producing 
units to make the products decided 
upon and set up sales machinery to 
merchandise them. But he didn't 
stop there ; through his research com- 
pany, he has gone on to develop new 
products and find new uses and new 
markets for them. 

Theodore Swann is inherently a 
builder, with marked executive and 
organizing ability. But, like Charlie 
Schwab, he first made his mark as a 
salesman—a salesman who sold so 
logically and soundly that each sale 
built him up to a point where he 
could reach and make bigger sales. 
Some interesting stories are told 
about his prowess as a salesman. 


S a $100-a-month cub salesman 
of “Details and Supplies” for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, out of the dis- 
trict office at Bluefields, West 
Virginia, Swann received a wire one 
day in 1911 to hot-foot it to the 
mountains of feud-ridden Breathitt 
County, Kentucky. A new mining 
camp was organizing there, and the 
expanding soft coal operations would 
shortly require one mine locomotive. 
Swann wasn’t a locomotive sales- 
man; he was only 25 and a mere 
peddler of “D. & S.”—lamps, me- 
ters, transformers and miscellaneous 
equipment. No one expected him to 
sell a locomotive, but he was to hold 
the fort until the locomotive sales- 
man arrived. 

Arrived at the new mining camp, 
Swann found two technical men on 
the ground for two competitors. 
Lack of railroad facilities and other 
delays prevented the regular West- 
inghouse salesman from _§ getting 
there. Swann knew next to nothing 
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about bidding on locomotives, but he 
had catalogs and price lists and he 
went to it. The motive power unit 
was plain sailing, but he was in a 
headwind when he came to equip- 
ment details, not knowing a crab- 
reel from a what-you-may-call-it. 

But Swann had that sixth sense 
of the salesman which enabled him 
to turn a handicap into an advantage. 
The manager in charge of the new 
camp was a practical man and he 
wasn’t entirely comfortable when 
the competing technical men played 
up their expert knowledge to him. 
Swann admitted that he didn’t know 
anything about mine locomotives and 
equipment, and since there could be 
no doubt of that, the mine manager 
accepted him as genuine. Having 
reached this personal footing of mu- 
tual confidence, Swann impressed the 
fact that back of him stood West- 
inghouse and the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. When the final contract 
was drawn up, plant experts would 
see that everything was as it should 
be. 


FTER the bids for the locomo- 

tive had been opened, the man- 
ager called Swann into his office first 
and told him, regretfully, that his 
bid had been too high. 

Swann went out to look over the 
preparations for mining operations, 
and what he saw made him hurry 
back to the office shack. 

“You're going to need more than 


Aluminous Abrasive Furnaces in the 
Federal Abrasive Plant at Anniston, 
Ala., one of the Swann Enterprises 


one locomotive before you get far 
here,” he told the manager. “Why 
don’t you buy for six months ahead 
and get the advantage of a better 
price on quantity?” 

He sold the idea and bids were 
again submitted all around. Again 
Swann was the high bidder. But he 
wasn’t thoroughly defeated yet. It 
was a bit audacious, but he seemed 
to have this man thinking his way, 
so he schemed a third heat for this 
sales race. 

“You see, you did get a better 
price by providing for six months’ 
needs. Why not do the thing right 
and buy all you will need for a full 
year?” he persuaded. 

Three sharp pencils got busy again. 
This time Swann, who had been de- 
terminedly studying locomotive and 
equipment catalogs and price lists, 
figured more accurately than he had 
before—and won. 

When he wired his report to the 
Bluefields office, Swann, who has a 
smoldering sense of humor, dropped 
into the quantity designations of the 
seller of “Details and Supplies.” He 
sent a message that was heard in 
East Pittsburgh and eventually in 
executive headquarters in New York, 
for it was this feat that first brought 
Theodore Swann to the notice of the 
higher-ups in Westinghouse. Fis 
telegram read like this: 


SoLp BLANK TWO-THIRDS 
DozEN HAULAGE LOCOMOTIVES 
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DozEN 
LocoMOTIVES 
FOLLows. 


AND FIVE-TWELFTHS 
GATHERING 
(Stop) REPORT 


Swann, the 25-year-old cub, got 
that order for thirteen mine locomo- 
tives, some $45,000 worth—and one 
locomotive was a good order for a 
regular salesman — because he was 
quick to catch the vision of the 
future growth of that mine and its 
expanding needs. 


66 HAT’S next?” asked this 

young man from Tennessee. 
Yes, Swann is from Tennessee, 
where his forbears have given con- 
siderable luster to the name. He was 
born in Dandridge, a hamlet at the 
foot of the Smokies, on September 
5, 1886. That’s Daniel Boone coun- 
try where the outstanding tradition 
is one of straight shooting. In the 
old days, with a muzzle-loader, a 
man had always to get his squirrel 
through the head. To put a ball 
through the body was a disgraceful 
bungle. Perhaps that’s why Swann 
gets a bead on the head, on the very 
eye of the selling problem—facts, 
man—and when he pulls the trigger 
he gets his squirrel. And often it’s 
a squirrel no one else could even see. 

Take the job he did selling power 
down in the New River and adjacent 
fields of West Virginia, selling 
central station power and signing 
hard-headed soft coal miners up on 
contracts before there was any 
central station. Selling power is 
good hard selling, even when you’ve 
got a generating plant; but selling 
power’ even before you’ve got a 
power plant—well, no one but Swann 
could see that squirrel. 

“Why not put central power into 
the New River mines?’ Swann sug- 
gested to headquarters. ““We’ve been 
selling the Pocahontas field for some 
time. Put a central station plant in 
there and I'll sell the power.” 


UT wait a minute. Hear what 

a man is up against in taking 
central station power to coal mines 
already electrified. Each mine opera- 
tor has his own coal-steam, direct 
current generating plant right at the 
mine. And it’s difficult for him to 
figure any cost for fuel, because he 
burns tailings and such — just so 
much waste. His generating equip- 
ment is on the job and giving what 
he thinks is good service. And sales 
resistance is something many a sales- 
man thinks these bituminous miners 
invented. No wonder headquarters 
gave Swann’s scheme a dash of cold 
water. 

“We sold Pocahontas,” reiterated 
Swann. A salesman must be a good 
reiterator when he ties up to an idea 
and has a mind to see it through. 

The Westinghouse executive to 
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whom the suggestion had been re- 
ferred, finally proposed that Swann 
go back to West Virginia and sign 
up sufficient power contracts with 
mine operators to guarantee the load 


required to carry a central station in- 
vestment. With the business on 
paper, some one could be found to 


finance the plant. 

“All right,” said Swann, “set u 
the power rates for me to sell on.” 

It was a difficult field and hazard- 
ous to figure too close on power rates 
for a hypothetical generating station. 
The Westinghouse executive who 
told me this story admitted that he 
figured on the safe side, and thought 
he would never see Theodore Swann 
In addition, a mistake which 
he did not discover until later crept 
into the rate structure in the higher 
brackets. Swann knew something 
about power rates, but he accepted 
the schedule without a word of 
protest. 

It was not long after this that 
the Westinghouse internal sales ma- 
chinery received a jolt. A $125-a- 
month salesman in West Virginia 
had sent in an expense account like 
this: 


To Cost or INCORPORATING 
$5,000,000 Power CompaANy 
eRe og backls, late e cana $165. 


That expense account traveled 
hither and yon; but Swann didn’t 
give a hoot what they did with it— 
he was busy. He had engineers 
studying the New River mines and 
figuring just how central station 
power could be run in and delivered 
at the point of use at a lower cost, 
when new and more efficient equip- 
ment was taken into account, than 
the power from existing mine plants. 
Fie was loading his sales gun with 
facts. 


OME time later, probably several 

months, Swann walked again into 
the office of my informant and laid 
down contracts with practically every 
mine in the district, drawn up under 
the name of the company he had in- 
corporated. When they had all been 
checked over—but not until then— 
he said that he had not been able 
to sign two users with extra heavy 
power demands. And he pointed out, 
rather hesitantly, the error in the 
original rate schedule. 

Later, when the New River central 
station was humming to the whir of 
generators, Swann was offered a 
raise in salary. 

“No,” he said, “I would rather 
have a chance to do something I see 
here. Give me the right to resell 
power to the small towns around 
these mines.” 

He got what he asked for, and 
went in and took over a number of 


small plants, hooked them up to the 
main line and set up in the public 
utility business. Some en years 
later he sold out that interest for 
$455,000. 


rd the scene shifts to the of- 
fice of the general manager of 
the Alabama Power Company. 
There’s a super-power plant for you 
one of the early ones, with an in- 
vestment of $15,000,000 or so. 
Power all hooked up and no place 
to go. Probably thirteen textile 
mills that could be added to pay load 
to help feed something looking 
suspiciously like a white elephant. 

The general manager has a job on 
his hands. The textile. mills are 
making their owft’ power and they 
aren't teachable. Costly salesman- 
ship is thrown without avail against 
walls of sales resistance. Two ex- 
perienced salesmen are borrowed 
from a field where cotton mills have 
gone over to central station power. 
After a time they report that two 
mills owned by the most successful 
textile man in the state—a veritable 
autocrat and an aristocrat of the old 
South—cannot be sold; they couldn't 
even get a hearing. Perhaps three 
of the remaining eleven may capitu- 
late in time. 

Then the general manager be- 
thought him of Theodore Swann. 
For the general manager was the 
man who built the rate structure for 


Swann’s Virginian power company. . 


The call raised hope in Swann that 
at last his big chance had come, and 
he tried not to appear crestfallen 
when he was told that he was wanted 
for just one job—he was to sell 
power to one of two cotton mills. 

After Swann had got his facts to- 
gether to tackle the selling job, noth- 
ing more was heard from him for 
several weeks. Although he was 
new to that territory, he did not ask 
for help or backing of any kind. 
When he reported back he had the 
contract in his pocket. 

The story came out later. Swann 
got to his man and in new and con- 
vineing ways he presented unim- 
peachable facts and figures. But he 
was bucking stubborn prejudice; all 
he could hope to do was to keep on 
bucking until he wore down re- 
sistance. 

One day the autocratic hard-nut 
boarded a Pullman for a long vaca- 
tion in Florida. The train wasn’t 
far on its way when in walked 
Theodore Swann. 

“Why, Mr. Swann, what are you 


doing here!” 

“Tm here to get your name on 
this power contract, Sir,” said 
Swann. And he got it. 


And it wasn’t many months there- 
after before he had signed up most 
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of the others. After that he tackled 
the coal mines of Alabama and sold 
power so fast it took twenty-seven 
engineers to plan lines and equip- 
ment to keep pace with him. His 
power sales ran around $2,500,000 
annually for several years. 

The thing that is most impres- 
sive about Swann’s selling is that 
it is constructive. It is said of him 
that when he sells a man he always 
leaves a customer who feels in his 
debt. He can always go back and 
sell more of the same or something 
else. 

“T have no use for high-pressure 
selling,” Mr. Swann told me. “The 
man sold by high-pressure methods 
doesn’t stay sold. I sell on facts; 
that means selling a man the best 
thing for a certain purpose. In the 
first place you must make sure your- 
self that you are doing just that, then 
you can convince your prospect. 
Every sale made that way builds you 
up to reach and make other sales. 
The salesman’s real job is to supply 
a real need; not just to sell some- 
thing that happens to be for sale. 


66 ERE is an incident that will 

illustrate what I mean. One of 
my chemical companies was competing 
for a certain piece of business. Our 
competitors insisted on quoting a 
price on a standardized product and 
trying to convince the prospect that 
it could be made to fill his require- 
ments. I went to this prospect and 
asked him to tell me just what he 
wanted as to size—it was a material 
that was screened. He told me ex- 
actly what size and what degree of 
hardness he wanted. Although I 
knew it wouldn’t be easy to produce 
just what he wanted, I did not tell 
him that his requirements were most 
unusual. It was my job to produce 
and sell what he wanted. I got the 
contract, and that business has since 
amounted to $5,000,000.” 

It was to produce and sell what 
was wanted and very urgently needed 
—and at the same time to provide a 
new outlet for surplus electric power 
—that decided Swann to make ferro 
manganese. And it was typical of 
the man that in his first venture as 
a manufacturer he tackled something 
that he knew wouldn’t be easy to 
produce. 


ERRO MANGANESE, in great 

demand for shell steel during 
the war, had not previously been 
made here because of competitive 
conditions. Swann tried electric 
furnace smelting in 1916 and failed. 
Early in 1917 he tried again, getting 
Ernest Umbert, eminent French 
metallurgist, to join him. And it 
may be interposed here that Swann 
has built up an efficient and enthusi- 
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astic organization because he first 
analyzes the job to be done, then 
visualizes the man needed to do it 
and goes out and gets him, regard- 
less. Together, Swann and Umbert 
risked about $3,000 on a carload of 
ferro manganese ore and the rental 
and equipment of an electric furnace. 

The second attempt was success- 
ful, and their profits from the run 
lacked only $17.65, for each, of pay- 
ing for the third interest each took 
in the Southern Manganese Corpora- 
tion. 

But when the war ended ferro 
manganese dropped below the price 
at which it could profitably be made, 
and, as has already been told, Swann 
had to find a job for his electric 
furnaces. After several products 
had been tried, ferro phosphorus was 
successfully made. Fumes given off 
from the open top furnaces during 
this process were later caught in an 
attempt to make phosphoric acid asa 
by-product. Eventually this effort 
was so successful that the order of 
things was reversed; now ferro phos- 
phorus is a by-product of the manu- 
facture of phosphoric acid. And 
much purer acid is obtained than by 
the old sulphuric acid process. As 
a result, Swann now supplies a large 
portion of the country’s food grade 
acid and phosphates, such as are 
used in soft drinks, self-rising flour 
and baking powder, and in the mak- 
ing of yeast. 

Other Swann producing units were 
set up as other electric furnace 
products were added to the line— 
such as silicon carbide and aluminous 
abrasives, and such a well known and 
widely used product as calcium car- 
bide. From the smallest electric 
furnace operation in 1917, these en- 
terprises have grown to the second 
largest in the United States. 


SECOND phase of the develop- 
A of Swann _ enterprises 
promises most interesting and far- 
reaching results. Getting away from 
the basic idea of electric furnace 
products, chemists are systematically 
cataloging raw materials, products 






made therefrom, and markets. The 
Swann companies are progressing 
through pitting their mental muscle 
against tough jobs. They are not 
merely turning out chemical products 
for a _ profit; with fact-finding 
thoroughness they are searching out 
all the raw materials of the South 
and applying all the processes of re- 
search and technical skill to create 
new products and to find or develop 
new markets for them. 

To co-ordinate and unify the re- 
search and development activities of 
the various units, Swann Research, 
Inc., has been set up as a separate 
organization. Swann Research holds 
patents on products and processes 
and collects royalties from subsi- 
diaries—in other words, research 
stands on its own feet and reaps as 
it sows. 

This method has resulted in pro- 
ducing many new organic chemicals 
not previously on the market in com- 
mercial quantities. New uses and 
new markets will have to be de- 
veloped for most of them. How 
many will pan out cannot yet be told. 
But Swann Research embraces tech- 
nical, industrial and commercial 
chemistry; it’s all ready to develop 
new uses and new markets for new 
products. 

One of the most interesting of 
these new products is diphenyl, 
which may be described for the lay- 
man as benzene that has had its face 
lifted, its molecular structure altered 
so that it is a white solid crystallizing 
in shining plates. The properties of 
diphenyl make it good for heat trans- 
fer, for taking heat from one part 
of a process where it isn’t wanted 
and applying it where it is wanted. 
Because it has a very high boiling 
point, which means high tempera- 
tures at low and safe pressures, it is 
to heat what copper wires are to 
electricity—only different, if you get 
the meaning. It is being used now 
to maintain the constant high tem- 
peratures required to produce high 


An electric mine locomotive 
at work. The same type of 
engine is used underground 
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grade lubricating oil. Before Swann 
produced it commercially, diphenyl 
was a rare and very expensive labora- 
tory product. When chlorinated in 
varying degrees, diphenyl produces 
a whole range of substances from 
light oils to resins. One of these 
compounds so strongly resembles 
chicle, in appearance and properties, 
that it has been suggested as a 
synthetic chewing gum. 


71TH new products and new 
units to produce and to mar- 
ket, consolidation and co-operation 
hecame necessary, and last year The 
Swann Corporation was formed to 
bring the various chemical concerns 
into one group. Later seven of the 
subsidiaries, notably the Federal 
Phosphorus Company, Federal Car- 
bide Company, and Southern Man- 
ganese Corporation, were merged 
into the Swann Chemical Company. 
Other subsidiaries are the Federal 
Abrasives Company of Birmingham, 
Alabama; The Iliff-Bruff Chemical 
Company, Hoopeston, Illinois; the 
Provident Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Missouri; and Wilckes, Mar- 
tin, Wilckes Company, New York 
City. 

Mr. Swann is not only interested 
in building up his own fortune and 
establishing a successful chemical 
manufacturing organization, but he 
is deeply interested in developing the 
resources of the South—its minerals, 
its water powers, its transportation 
facilities, and its people. To this 
end, he is constantly working with 
the industrial leaders of the South, 
the executives of the States and com- 
munities ‘in which his plants are 
located, the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, and other agencies that 
can assist in Southern progress. He 
is more than a money maker, there- 
fore. He is a builder, and he is 
building on very broad foundations. 

Theodore Swann is a man you will 
hear more and more about during 
the next decade, for the chemical in- 
dustry promises to measure up with 
the electrical industry in furthering 
America’s progress. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


ITH machines ever enlarging 
man’s power and capacity, 


. with electricity extending over the 


world its magic, with the air giving 
us a wholly new realm, our children 
must be prepared to meet entirely 
new contacts and new forces. They 
must be physically strong and men- 
tally placed to stand up under the in- 
creasing pressure of life. Their prob- 
lem is not alone one of physical 
health, but of mental, emotional, 
spiritual health.—President Hoover. 


You can’t advertise to-day and 
quit to-morrow. You're not talking 
to a mass meeting. You're talking to 
a parade.—Bruce Barton. 


Look backward for inspiration; 
look forward for progress; look 
around you for material for stepping 
stones to higher things, and never 
despair. A man’s house should be 
on the hilltop of cheerfulness and se- 
renity, so high that no shadow rests 
upon it, and where the morning 
comes so early and the evening tar- 
ries so late that the day has twice as 
many golden hours as those of other 
men. He is to be pitied whose house 
is in the valley of grief between the 
hills, with the longest night and’ the 
shortest days——American Odd Fel- 
low. 


The distance between failure and 
success is measured by the length of 
the patience and determination you 
have—sometimes by inches, some- 
times by moments.—William Carter. 


I find it easier and easier to find 
contentment in the riches of the 
mind. Take from me all the so-called 
riches of the world and leave me 
imagination and I shall still be rich; 
but give me all the wealth of the 
world and take from me my imagina- 
tion and you will plunge me deep 
into the bottomless pit of indescrib- 
able misery.— Author Unknown. 


Let thy face be bright while thou 
livest. It is man’s kindly acts that 
are remembered in the years after his 
life-——Maxim from Ptah-Hotep, the 
oldest book in the world. 


Unless the job means more than 
the pay it will never pay more.—H. 
Bertram Lewis. 


A Text 


Faith without works is dead. 
—James 2:20. 


Sent in by J. B. Landis, Harris- 
burg, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


The man who does the usual thing 
in the usual way is buried in a milling 
herd of humanity. Nothing so les- 
sens competition as originality of en- 
deavor.—Preston M. Nolan. 


Experience teaches us that if we 
want a thing cheap we must pay 
pretty dearly for it.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


You never can acquire anything in 
this world without purchasing it— 
purchasing it by your own will and 
effort. 

You may attain high state office. 
It will never come to you as a gift. 

You may attain a high place in 
business ; your name may be emblaz- 
oned in the newspapers, and other 
distinctions may come to you. They 
are at the end of a long, hard road 
that only men and women with abili- 
ty and energy can traverse.—J. Ram- 
say MacDonald. 


There is no wisdom like frank- 
ness.-—Disraeli. 


LIFE AND BUSINESS 


Wis a self-respecting people 
really needs is not a system of 
old-age pensions but a population 
made sufficiently skilled by education 
and sufficiently self-controlled and 
well disposed by the help of religion 
so that old-age pensions would be 
a superfluity. Unless real reform 
comes from within, the problem will 
never be solved.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Resolved, to live with all my might 
while I do live. Resolved, never to 
lose one moment of time, to improve 
it in the most profitable way I pos- 
sibly can. Resolved, never to do 
anything which I should despise or 
think meanly of in another. Resolved, 
never to do anything out of revenge. 
Resolved, never to do anything which 
I should be afraid to do if it were 
the last hour of my life.—Jonathan 
Edwards. 


Communism always victimizes the 
strong. Property  victimizes the 
weak.—Henry Adams. 


The power of man increases stead- 
ily by continuance in one direction. 
He becomes acquainted with the sub- 
ject and with his own tools; in- 
creases his skill and strength and 
learns the favorable moments and 
favorable accidents. He is his own 
apprentice, and more time gives a 
great addition of power, just as a 
falling body acquires momentum 
with every foot of fall—Emerson. 


Never mind what has been. Re- 
member that every morning begins a 
new day—a day for fresh endeavor, 
a day that may and should be filled 
with hope and gladness. Don’t add 
to your blunders by condemning 
yourself too harshly for your errors 
and shortcomings. Better folks than 
you have made worse mistakes and 
bigger failures: Forgive yourself as 
fully and freely as you would forgive 
another, and go cheerily on, leaving 
the shadows of regret behind— 
Maryland Trooper. .% 
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“Economic necessity will 
eliminate those who cannot 
read the danger signals” 





The Economic Maturity of 
Business Brought Nearer by 
Experiences of Last Year— 
More Moderate Pace and 
Competition in Quality Rather 
Than Quantity to Mark Future 













The writer of this article, a 
man of sound economic training, 
for the last five years has been 
associated with one of the great- 
est economic-industrial research 
organizations in the United 
States. He knows what is in the 
business man’s mind; what the 
industrialist thinks — both the 
things he is willing to admit 
openly and those he will talk 
about only to his intimates and 
equals. It ts not often that we 
can have such a close-up view of 
the mental perspective of the in- 
dustrial executive to-day. 


ISTORY repeats itself, and it 

does so inevitably because 

human nature remains human 
nature. Civilizations rise and fall, 
much as one ocean wave goes through 
the same motion as another. The 
rhythm of life is much the same for 
all of us, yet there are pleasant lives 
and there are decidedly unpleasant 
ones. 


Among nations, the United States 
evidently has been destined for a 
pleasant career, but the luckiest of 
persons has his anxious moments, 
when he must use his wits to succor 
his luck. All signs point to the fact 
that the United States, at least as 
regards its economic life, has reached 
a point where it may no longer pro- 
ceed on a happy-go-lucky basis. The 


How Will Industry 
Be Rationalized ? 


By HELMUTH C. DUBERG 


laissez-faire principle, so ideally 
suited to pioneer days, collides with 
our growing perception of social 
problems and _ responsibilities and 
with the unalterable fact -that, how- 
ever blessed America is with natural 
resources, the principle of diminish- 
ing return is beginning to make itself 
felt in more ways than one. 

As long as the United States had 
a “frontier,” there was always room 
for expansion; there were new lands 
to. open up, and manufactured goods 
and labor were at a premium. There 
always were new markets to conquer 
without bothering about foreign 
trade and its economic and political 
complications. 

But the problem no longer is how 
to produce enough, but how to find a 
market for existing production. 

Slow economic changes are not as 
readily recognized as the more dra- 
matic upheavals; yet, measured over 
a long period of time, it can be seen 
that the rate of growth of the eco- 
nomic life in the United States has 
slowed up considerably. Comparing 
the three fundamental productive 
activities—agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing—during the past 
thirty years with the preceding thirty- 
year period, we find that the rate of 
increase in these three fields of eco- 
nomic activity combined in the latter 





period was only about one-half as 
great as in the preceding period. 
The significance of this has been 
ignored by the business world be- 
cause business men as a group have 
been unconscious of the change. 

Visualize the days when an enter- 
prising man needed only to pilot a 
barge filled with merchandise down 
the Mississippi river, from Illinois to 
New Orleans, to turn a tidy little for- 
tune, as Abraham Lincoln did on at 
least two occasions when a young 
man. Compare those times with the 
present age of overproduction, ruin- 
ous competition, competition within 
and between industries for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Glaring signals for those who have 
eyes to see! The wave of consolida- 
tions and the increasing and deter- 
mined efforts, by the Government 
and corporations alike, to extend the 
foreign trade of the United States 
are further symptoms that the eco- 
nomic life of the United States has 
reached an economic status more 
analogous to that of crowded Europe 
than to the days of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s river trade ventures. 


PECTACULAR as_ America’s 
rise has been during the past cen- 
tury, it may be time that we stop ad- 
miring ourselves. For pride cometh 
before a fall. 
The slowing-down in our economic 
growth does not necessarily portend 
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distress or even a lesser prosperity 
than Uncle Sam has been accustomed 
to. It does require, however, an 
adaptation of our economic activity 
to the status of maturity which the 
country as an economic unit is ap- 
proaching. The business psychology 
of to-day is still too much that of 
pioneer days. Speed up production— 


increase sales—flood the market be- 


fore your competitors get into it! 

Good policy as long as there was 
always spare elbow-room and new 
lands to open up. But the field now 
is visibly limited in the home mar- 
ket, and the development of foreign 
trade, which absorbs at present only 
about one-tenth of our production, is 


not likely to prove an adequate out- 


let for our potential productive ca- 
pacity as measured both in plant and 
labor. Europe is still harder pressed 
to. exploit foreign markets and is 
compelled to increase rather than 
lessen its competition. 

However momentarily exciting and 
individually profitable modern mer- 
gers, the chain store movement, de- 
partment store buying syndicates, and 
similar economic devices may prove, 
they are, after all, merely defensive 
steps in an effort to ease the impact 
of economic pressure, and are part of 
a general process of integration. They 
do not signify growth or expansion, 
and have but little effect upon the 
general economic trend. Increased 
economies in both production and dis- 
tribution, with, perhaps, resulting 
lower price levels, however advan- 
tageous to some individual enter- 
prises, cannot fundamentally change 
the picture as a whole. Goods and 
services to sell. we have aplenty, 
and practically unlimited capital 
further to extend production. Where 
and how to sell the output has proved 
the undoing of many a high-powered 
sales manager in an unequal struggle 
with economic law. 


S long as American industries 
continue to operate with the 
fixed idea of indefinite expansion, in- 
creasing numbers are destined to 
come to grief. It is not hard to guess 
who, in the long run, will be the ones 
that will survive. Consolidations once 
upon a time were promoted pri- 
marily for bigger profits and oppor- 
tunities. They have become dire ne- 
cessity in our day, for many, the way 
out of an untenable position. 

It is difficult for the American 
temperament to accustom itself to the 
idea of slowing-down. Everybody is 
looking for the economic genius who 
can originate the magic formula by 
which we may prolong the joy-ride 
for ever and a day. As our economic 
life approaches maturity, it should be 
characterized by fewer spectacular 
business careers and fewer bank- 





ruptcies; greater stability of activity 
and employment; it may require 
lower -wages in some trades where 
present wage requirements actually 
hamper industry, and better wages in 
other trades—in other words, a more 
stable and, in the long run, a more 
evenly distributed prosperity. 


OW is such rationalization of 
American business to be 
brought about? It will be in vain to 
wait for the Moses to lead us out of 
our present economic wilderness with 
its rampant entanglements of legal 
underbrush at every step. It is per- 
force a gradual process, in which 
economic necessity will eliminate 
those who cannot read the danger 
signals. Much has already been ac- 
complished through the activities of 
the more farseeing trade associations 
and similar organizations; much 
more, however, remains to be done. 
And the most important requisite, 
the paramount need, is a change in 
the psychological attitude of business 
men, a relinquishing of the indefinite 
expansion principle, the thirst for 
ever-increasing production, sales and 
profits, of quantity competition, in 
favor of a more rationalized activity, 
a more moderate pace and competi- 
tion in quality rather than quantity. 
With more quality in our merchan- 
dise a large portion of foreign com- 
petition in the domestic and foreign 
markets would be rendered innocuous 
more effectively than by ever so high 
protective tariff rates, while improved 
service would speed the circulation 
of many a dollar in many fields. 

Mass production has proved a boon 
to the United States; it has increased 
output, at lower unit cost, made 
higher wages possible and, on the 
whole, has tended to establish a price 
level which has made the luxury of 
yesterday an article of common 
usage, and thereby, a necessity of to- 
day. But the combination of the 
technique of mass-production and of 
the American flair for unlimited ex- 
pansion also has flooded our markets, 
without, evidently, increasing the 
total effective consumer purchasing 
power sufficiently to absorb the out- 
put. Whether this deficiency is to be 
ascribed to “technological unemploy- 
ment” or to a relatively too low wage 
level is unessential. The fact remains 
that it is the undigestible quantity of 
output which clogs our economic life, 
while foreign quality goods sell free- 
ly despite high tariff walls. 

The encouraging phase of the 
present situation is that American 
industry is developing a conscious- 
ness of its responsibilities as a part 
of society, and an increasing appreci- 
ation of the fact that its prosperity is 
indissolubly interrelated with all 
other economic groups of the nation. 
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There is little to be feared if this 
awareness of economic and social 
interdependence is nurtured and al- 
lowed to ripen, and it is most likely 
that economic necessity will prove a 
powerful stimulant in this direction. 

American industry already, by 
making a virtue of necessity, perhaps 
rather than of its own initiative, has 
quite generally accepted the wisdom 
of paying the highest wage possible 
and compatible with sound business, 
rather than the lowest the worker is 
willing to take. Many manufac- 
turers, and not a few against their 
own original inclination, have been 
convinced by experience that the 
shortening of the work-day from i2 
to 8 hours as a norm produced bet- 
ter results in the mind. The five-day 
week, although it has been agitated 
mostly by the economic “left wing,” 
has the whole-hearted approbation of 
a majority of the manufacturers who 
voluntarily have tried it out. 

Trade practice conferences, such as 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the 
activities of trade associations, are 
beginning to bring a semblance of 
order and reason into the former 
competitive free-for-all scramble for 
markets. Various methods of stabiliz- 
ing employment, of protecting the 
worker against the distress of tem- 
porary unemployment and of aiding 
him in providing against the cessa- 
tion of income due to illness or old 
age, are being developed within in- 
dustry by employers and employees, 
independently or through trade 
unions, with a considerable degree 
of success. All these and similar 
efforts, whether they be well con- 
ceived and directed in each indivi- 
dual instance or not, are encourag- 
ing signs of an awakening of Ameri- 
can industry’s consciousness of its 
responsibilities. 


E are all prone to wish for 

some Utopian solution which 
would solve all problems at one 
stroke. The intensive industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of the United 
States, as in Great Britain, Germany 
and other industrial countries, has 
made a social problem out of what 
originally was an individual problem: 
to find work and to make a living. 
No economic formula or legislative 
scheme will remedy that, and read- 
justment necessarily is a slow process. 
But we can learn to recognize the 
changing trends more quickly and 
thus, to an extent, to forestall their 
more serious effects. 

It is a paradoxical situation that 
we suffer from over-production of 
merchandise and agricultural prod- 
ucts while millions are in want. 
America owes much of its prosperity 
to mass production, but it also owes 
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many undesirable conditions to un- 
regulated mass production. Business 
is impatient of governmental regu- 
lation, thus its only salvation obvi- 
ously lies in voluntary moderation. 
Post-war agricultural over-produc- 
tion and the subsequent inevitable 
depression in the United States could 
have been avoided if every farmer 
had not tried to increase his own 
acreaye as prices rose, gambling on 
being able to get his wheat or cotton 
to market ahead of his neighbor. 
Very much the same is true in many 
of our big profitable industries, a 
striking example of this kind having 
occurred last year in automobile 
manufacturing. The sudden slump in 
production, which preceded, rather 
than was caused by, the stock market 
collapse, was an inevitable conse- 


The Type 


came president of Belding-Heming- 
way Company. L. E. Lockwood, 
formerly president of the Crescent 
Pipe Line, succeeded F. D. Wil- 
liams as president of National 
Transit. R. L. Nafziger, ex-bakery 
apprentice, became head of the new 
$50,000,000 Interstate Bakeries Cor- 
poration. 

William H. Barthold was made 
president of Central Illinois Light 
and other Middle-West subsidiaries 
of Commonwealth & Southern. Alex 
M. Levy succeeded the late Harry 
Hart as president of Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx. Frederick Alan Schoff was 
elected president of the Superheater 
Company. Albert S. Schott was 
made president of National Bellas 
Hess Company. H. E. Webster, 
vice-president, was made president 
of Pratt & Lambert. Gordon Stew- 
art succeeded David A. Schulte as 
president of Park & Tilford. Sid- 
ney Blumenthal was elected president 
of Sidney Blumenthal & Company. 
C. R. Messinger is the new president 
of Oliver Farm Equipment Com- 
pany. 

Among other elections were: 
Seton Porter, president, American 
Sumatra Tobacco Corporation; Wil- 
lard E. Swift, president, U. S. En- 
velope Company ; C. H. Hinkel, pres- 
ident, Empire Steel Corporation; 
Thomas F. Devaney, president, Ulen 
& Company; Howard L. Wynegar, 
president, Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, Albert B. Elias, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company; R. R. 
Wason, president, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc. 

In the oil field, Alfred W. Gieske, 
formerly vice-president of Mid- 
continent Petroleum Corporation, 
was elected president of the Inter- 
continental Petroleum Corporation ; 


quence. Similar instances are to be 
found in practically every industry 
with the exception of those which 
have a monopoly of product; it is 
true of all industries in their mutual 
competition for the consumer’s dol- 
lar. 

Moderation on the part of the in- 
dividual industrial management in 
accordance with close appraisal of 
the relation between production and 
demand, competition for quality and 
variety rather than by way of flood- 
ing the market with the aim of crowd- 
ing out competition; profiting by the 
economies learned through mass pro- 
duction methods rather than by in- 
creasing mass production ad absur- 
dum; in other words, conducting 
business in a well-mannered, rational 
way rather than as a free-for-all 
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scramble, will do more for stabiliz- 
ing American business than the 
senseless pyramiding of million upon 
million of production. 

We have profited much and 
learned much from mass production. 
But is it the only way to earn reason- 
able dividends? Every spree is fol- 
lowed by its headache. Has not 
Uncle Sam reached an age where 
more dignified and more satisfactory 
ways of enjoyment are indicated? 
Our 1929-30 headache certainly is 
evidence that we had been on a spree 
of some duration. Europe is still 
nursing its headache caused by a 
prolonged orgy of warfare. 

Is it not undignified—unprofitable 
for the greatest and proudest nation 
on earth to suffer from an undis- 
ciplined appetite ? 


of Men Who Win Biggest Jobs 


(Continued from page 15) 


George d’Utassy was made president 
of Indian Refining Company; John 
M. Lovejoy succeeded Marris Ham- 
mond as chairman of the Mexican 
Seaboard Oil Company; Charles E. 
Arnott was moved up from the vice- 
presidency to the presidency of the 
Vacuum Oil Company; Clarence H. 
Wright became president of Sunray 
Oil Corporation; J. W. Stanford, 
president of American Maracaibo 
Company. 


HERE were a s:umber of impor- 
tant changes among high-ups in 
the aviation field. Don L. Brown, for- 
mer vice-president, was made presi- 
dent of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, succeeding F. B. Rentsch- 
ler, who is president of United Air- 
craft & Transport. P. R. Beasley was 
elected president of the Detroit Air- 
craft Corporation. James M. Schoon- 
maker succeeded Harris M. Hanshue 
as president of the Fokker Aircraft 
Corporation. E. E. Wilson was 
elected president of the Sikorsky 
Aviation Corporation; Guy W. 
Vaughan, president, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation; J. L. Mad- 
dux, president, Transcontinental Air 
Transport-Maddux Air Lines. 
Recently elected railway presidents 
include M. H. Cahill, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines; George P. 
Bagby, Western Maryland; Charles 
De Moss Emmons, Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad; J. J. Pelley, New 
York, Westchester & Boston; Ed- 
ward S. French, Boston & Maine. 


EVERAL extremely important 
changes occurred in the realm 
of banking. Winthrop W. Aldrich 
was elected president of the Chase 
National Bank, and Albert H. Wig- 
gin, chairman of the governing 


board. Elisha Walker, former presi- 
dent of Bancamerica-Blair Corpora- 
tion, became chairman of Trans- 
america Corporation, in succession 
to A. P. Giannini, Hunter S. Mars- 
ton becoming president of the Banc- 
america-Blair Corporation. 

Harvey D. Gibson, formerly chair- 
man of the executive committee: of 
the New York Trust Company, was 
elected president and assumed con- 
trol of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. C. H. Marfield was 
elected president of the Straus Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, succeeding to the post 
left vacant by the death of its 
founder, S. W. Straus. W. M. 
Baldwin was advanced from vice- 
president to president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., was appointed 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, succeeding Roy A. Young, 
who resigned to become Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
J. Herbert Case was made chair- 
man and Federal Reserve Agent at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in succession to Gates W. 
McGarragh, who became head of the 
Bank for International Settlements. 

To many ambitious young men it 
sometimes seems as if the world 
moves along in a fixed groove, and 
that opportunities for advancement 
are few and far between. The fact 
is, of course, that changes constantly 
are occurring. Curiously, both booms 
and depressions precipitate an un- 
usual number of readjustments at the 
top. 

The prospect is that the current 
year will bring more than a normal 
number of resignations, promotions 
and other changes among $50,000 to 
$250,000 positions. 
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A Cheerful Side 


DITORIAL, Capital, Sedalia, 
Mo.: 

“The announcement by W. K. 
Kellogg, Battle Creek, that his cereal 
manufacturing corporation plans the 
largest advertising program in its 
history for 1931, recalls a paragraph 
in a recent article by Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser in ForBeEs: 

“With few exceptions, those who 
progressed in this year of retrogres- 
sion had the enthusiasm to increase 
their advertising appropriation, in- 
stead of running to cover, the energy 
to stimulate their -sales agents, and 
the grim will power to save for net 
income through drastic operating 
economies. 

“Rukeyser’s reference to ‘those 
who have progressed’ is not confined 
to a scattering and exceptional few. 

“The ‘red ink year’ has many 
figures in black, too. There is a 
cheerful side to it. The lessons 
learned and to be learned are many. 
One of them is the proof of how 
efficient and astute management can 
reduce the cost of operation and 
maintain the ratio of earning power 
on an even keel. Accelerated effort 
also has played its part in progress. 
Happily, the fact of deflation is well 
behind us now and, as William C. 
Redfield says, business will be well 
on the road to normal before we real- 
ize it. With this, Kellogg, one of the 
country’s biggest advertisers, agrees.” 


The Way Out 


OHN W. KELLEY, of The John 
Kelley Company, home furnish- 
ers, Marion, Indiana: 

“T want to congratulate you on 
your opening article in your ‘last 
issue. Co-operation is indeed the 
way out. My conviction is that, if 
competition be permitted to proceed 
unhindered, it will ultimate not only 
in the destruction of civil liberty, 
but in the destruction of civilization 
itself. 

“To me, industrial competition 
seems to be nonsense. We would 
pull the load easier if we all pulled 
together and the same way on the 
rope. Competition brings every 
man’s hand against the hand of every 
other man, each individual of society 
into antagonistic relations with every 
other individual and arranges society 
as a whole into warring classes who 


spend more of life’s energies in de- 
vising ways and means to let each 
other down than they do in the help- 
ing of each other up. 

“The condition of the manufac- 
turers in the rubber industry seems 
likely to become the condition of all 
individual manufacturers in the near 
future. Competition in the field of 
industry ultimates in competition on 
the field of battle. Hence, my con- 
viction that it will end in the destruc- 
tion of civilization if not curtailed.” 


A Fine Thought 


OYCE HOUSE in the Times, 
Ranger, Texas: 

“Our good friend, Dr. Palmer, 
called our attention to a fine thought 
written by Galen Starr Ross in 
Forses: ‘If people would whistle 
more and whine less; hustle more 
and holler less ; work more and worry 
less; boost more and beef less; give 
more and grab less; business would 
be better darn fast.’ 

“Them’s my sentiments.” 


Leaders on Trial 


G. BURT, The Burt Corpora- 
«tion, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 

“Money is a necessity in all lines 
of business. There was a time when 
we were compelled to barter beads 
and trinkets, and unless there is a 
change in present conditions, most of 
us are going to lose our respect for 
some of the brilliant heads of our 
great financial institutions. The great 
mass of American people are think- 
ing as they have never thought be- 
fore. What we need is sane and hon- 
est thinking, as well as higher ideals 
which must result in acts rather than 
in a general ballyhoo. 

“We need more men of the type 
of Mr. Farrell, of U. S. Steel, Henry 
Ford, and other outstanding leaders 
who are doers rather than tellers. 
These men have the ability to make 
the world go along.” 


Right Man in Right Place 


H. M. STOVER, Remington 
e Rand Business Service, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

“A thousand thanks for the article, 
‘Don’t Blame the Captain for the 
Storm,’ by Herbert N. Casson. 

“Entirely too many otherwise in- 


telligent citizens are blaming Mr. 
Hoover for a situation over which he 
has had little or no control. 

“The writer saw something of Mr. 
Hoover’s generalship in directing re- 
lief work among the flood sufferers 
of the lower Mississippi Valley sev- 
eral years ago, and I could not help 
note the respect and admiration prev- 
alent for their leader by officials and 
clerks alike. To quote one Chamber 
of Commerce secretary who acted as 
Mr. Hoover’s secretary, ‘He was tire- 
lessly resourceful, extremely reserved 
and very human.’ 

“Mr. Herbert Hoover is unques- 
tionably the most logical man that the 
country could produce to lead us 
through the present economic up- 
heaval. Let’s all give him our whole- 
hearted support.” 


Reaches Business Leaders 


KLAHOMA CITY Times: 

“B. C. Forbes is one of the 
most popular writers for business 
men the world has produced. His 
Forses MAGAZINE comes as near to 
arriving at the desk of big business 
than any other publication not wholly 
trade, financial or statistical.” 


Profitable Advertising 


ACON, Georgia, News: 

“Writing in Forses, Merryle 
Rukeyser tells us that 120 of the large 
corporations in this country have ex- 
perienced prosperity in spite of the 
general depression, and have done so 
in large measure by increasing their 
advertising appropriation. These cor- 
porations, themselves, give it as the 
primary reason for such success as 
they have enjoyed, though the energy 
te stimulate their sales agents and 
‘the grim willpower to save for net 
income through drastic operating 
economies’ were also largely responsi- 


ble.” 


Thank You, Mr. Presbrey 


RANK PRESBREY, chairman, 
Frank Presbrey Company, ad- 
vertising agency, New York: 

“T cannot resist the temptation to 
write you a note of appreciation and 
congratulation on the wonderful 
magazine you are making. I wish 
everyone in the United States could 
read your editorials. They are 
strong, timely and sensible. More 
power to you and good luck.” 
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YOU know the sudden breath-taking sense of exalta- 
tion when your car emerges on the crest of some 
magnificent headland from which you look for 
miles out to sea or over billowing rows of mountains 
below. What is that sensation? It is a sudden sense 
of power ...a feeling that your human faculties 
have been miraculously extended . . . it is a slight 
taste of divinity! 

How immeasurably greater this sense of divine 
exaltation is when gliding high in the heavens, 
looking serenely down upon the colorful, silent 
world below! It is a feeling known only to those 
who have learned from personal experience the 
tranquil glory of flight. 

Those who know the freedom of the airways find 
in the old paths of earth something nerve-wracking 

.. a sense of restraint, of suffocation almost... 
much as the pioneer motorists looked back on the 
days when they sat in clouds of dust behind plod- 
ding teams of horses. Each month they find in- 
creasing pleasure in the pathways of the sky... 
slipping down to bright Havana, to Panama or Peru. 

Unless you are too old to readjust your habits to 
new aspects of life, some day you will fly. Fortunate 


are those men and women who today recognize that 
the realm of the skies is offering a fresh lease on 
life. The blithe spirit of a new renaissance is in the 
air. It is hard for those who feel it to interpret its 
significance, though we see the faces of men turning 
upward, and we see the far places of the earth 
brought nearer in friendly communication. 

The great tri-motored, all-metal planes of 1931 
are truly yachts that bring you safety not only as 
sure as the safety of your yachts upon the sea, but 
as luxurious and as restful. These new planes free 
your thoughts from mechanical limitations, just as 
you are today above the concerns of the engine-room 
of a steamship. 

The pilot and mechanic in their forward control 
cabin have every mechanical device necessary for 
day or night flying in all seasons. Fundamentally 
the new plane is designed as close to mechanical 
perfection as possible, with all the strength and 
extraordinary performance ability for which Ford 
planes are famous. Beautiful as a jewel, it spreads 
its wings like burnished silver, to fly with the 
smooth grace of an albatross over sea, over land, 
over deserts or arctic wastes. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE. INC. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK, N.Y. Bes as easy, 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


URING the past two decades it has become 
increasingly apparent that the industrial 
development of this country offered untold 

possibilities for growth. Those who have cast their 
lot with America through the medium of invest- 
ing in its long term future, have been rewarded. 


Despite interruptions in the forward line of this 
progress, such as those of 1921 and 1930, it is 
not difficult to foresee that America’s ultimate 
destiny will carry it far beyond any degree of 
prosperity yet achieved. 


Defiations Present Opportunities 


In fact these interruptions have 
provided golden opportunities for 
those who were previously unable 
to invest in this country’s future. 
The sudden and acute defla- 
tions that have occurred even in 
favored industrial fields, pointed 
the way to many thousands of 
new fortunes in 1921. History 
should repeat these opportunities 
following our most recent decline. 


Highly desirable investment op- 
portunities will be available soon. 
These will provide an ideal point 
to start the sound building of an 
estate. A plan for investment 
should now be formulated and 
systematically followed. Favorable 
results should inevitably follow. 


Columbus Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Dallas Montreal Portland 
Detroit Newark Rochester 


Elmira Philadelphia San Francieco 
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WHAT TIME 
HAS TAUGHT 


It is even possible, in a sense, to insure these 
results. Let a very small part of your investment 
be devoted to conservative investment counsel 
just as you insure your life or your automobile. 
Let your first step be the safeguarding of your 
principal and the assurance of a fair income. 
When these elements have been assured, you 
can feel that a substantial part of your estate 
will be built by the growth of this nation. 


A Helpful Booklet 


How such an estate may be built soundly from 
a modest beginning is graphically told in “The 
Story Of An Investor.” This investor knew 
that building an estate could 
not be accomplished in one year, 
or two years, without assuming 
grave risks. He first had a plan 

.a plan so flexible it would 
permit him to take advantage 
of the cycles in business. He 
learned the great number of 
questions that must be answered 
by a security before it can be 
admitted to an investment port- 
folio. The experiences of this in- 
vestor — entertainingly told, may 
be a guide to others. A request 
on your letterhead or the coupon 
below—will bring you this book- 
let together with further details 
on a Brookmire Service to meet 
your needs. 
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Street... 


BROOK MIRE 


NEW YORK CITY 


I am seriously interested in the building of an estate through sound 
investment principles. Please send me without obligation a copy of 
“The Story Of An Investor.’” My investments total approximately 
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(Inquiries aon West of the Rockies should be addressed to 
BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc., Russ Building, San 
Francisco, California) 
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ERE an inventory taken of 

American homes, stores, ware- 

houses, factories, it would be 
found that reserve supplies have been 
enormously depleted since the 1929 
boom collapsed. 

In homes there is far more furni- 
ture which needs replacing, there are 
tewer radios giving satisfactory serv- 
ice, more rugs and carpets which 
have become unpleasantly worn, more 
garments in wardrobes which show 
disconcerting signs of wear and tear, 
and in garages more cars and tires 
which no longer satisfy the owners. 
These same American homes, taken 
as a whole, have meanwhile put an 
additional billion dollars in savings 
and thrift accounts. 

In retail stores shelves which were 
abundantly stocked, perhaps over- 
stocked, are now very much under- 
stocked—so much so that customers 
frequently complain that they cannot 
get what they want. Wholesalers 
have likewise let their supplies of 
eoods run down to the lowest feasible 
minimum. Almost every corporation 
report for 1930 draws attention to 
the extent inventory has been worked 
off, the curtailment in some instances 
running into many millions of dollars. 


LL this means that production 
during the last twelve months 
or more has been kept rigidly below 
sales and actual consumption. It 
means that surpluses have given place 
to something approaching scarcity. 
It means, further, that there has been 
slowly but surely accumulating a 
pent-up demand, a demand which 
cannot in the nature of things be 
withheld very much longer. 
That the severe economies of the 


A National Inventory 


Yields Encouragement, 
But 


Recovery Is Slow 


last fifteen months have put many, 
many families into a position to spend 
more or invest more is illustrated by 
one specific happening in the Middle 
West. President J. E. Davidson of 
the Nebraska Power Company writes 
me: 

“Our preferred stock campaign 
has smashed all records. Ten thou- 
sand 6 per cent. shares were put on 
sale, at 101, at 8:30 o'clock in the 
morning and by 5:00 o’clock in the 
efternoon all the stock was sold, 
mostly by employees of the company. 
The issue has been greatly over-sub- 
scribed. Four years ago a similar 
stock-selling campaign lasted twelve 
days. Fifteen months ago a like sale 
of stock took three and a half days, 
contrasted with less than one day this 
time.” 


HE foregoing facts are worth 
noting because many people are 
somewhat disappointed and impatient 
over the failure of general business 
recovery to become pronounced. 
Those who still are pessimistically in- 
clined can point to plenty of develop- 
ments in support of their attitude. 
For example, January commercial! 
failures were the worst in our his- 
tory. Corn has lately sold at a new 
low price for the season and other 
major agricultural crops have con- 
tinued to drag. The motor industry, 
after a New Year spurt, seems to 
have lost some of its pep. Railway 
freight continues disappointingly 
hight. Bank clearings are running 
far below even the reduced total of 
a year ago. Copper prices have 
again relapsed. The seasonal rebound 
in steel has not gone far. Construc- 
tion statistics reveal few signs of re- 


vival. Employment conditions have 
not appreciably improved. 

An upward movement in bonds was 
arrested by threats in Congress to 
sell some $3,400,000,000 of govern- 
ment securities to pay cash to ex- 
soldiers carrying insurance. The 
stock market, following its rise at the 
opening of the year, entered what 
Wall Street calls a “sideways move- 
ment,” meaning that it moved along 
without getting anywhere in either 
direction. 


ET, a broad view of the situation 

justifies a rational amount of opti- 
mism rather than pessimism. Nothing 
lias happened to disprove the theory 
that the depression reached bottom in 
December. 

The most notable change has been 
in sentiment in the very highest 
circles. New York’s foremost bankers 
have shed their former intense nerv- 
ousness. They are convinced that the 
economic storm spent itself with the 
dying year. 

This mental improvement will play 
« part in bringing about material im- 
provement. It may be, however, 
that caution will rule until Congress 
adjourns, for financial and business 
leaders—most men responsible for the 
filling of large numbers of pay en- 
velopes—cannot take an entirely calm 
view of the political lineup at Wash- 
ington. Should, unhappily, a special 
session be forced upon the nation, 
the effect would be disturbing. 

The spate of January failures was 
expected ; it probably represents the 
culminating upheaval of post-panic 
wreckage. From now on the trend, 
accompanied by innumerable eddies, 
is expected to be in the main forward. 
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Hang your plans for the future om facts 








Check this statement in 1932 Y 


The Literary Digest believes in 
facing the facts. Its editorial 
and advertising policies have al- 
ways been planned on that safe 
principle. Its own problems for 
1931 and 1932 and every year 
thereafter will be studied and 
solved the same way. 

Now, more than ever, those 
businesses that base their de- 
cisions on something more than 
ambition and hope and enthusi- 
asm and wishing-rings will march 
the highroads of success. This 
is a time for deep thought and 
accurate action . . . for reason- 
able advance whenever and wher- 
ever the facts may lead. 

For many years, The Literary 
Digest has been recognized as 
the sounding board of American 
opinion. Its pre-election poll, its 
prohibition poll and its radio 
news broadcasts have been part 
of the nation’s working informa- 
tion, part of its fund of facts by 
which conclusions are drawn and 
actions decided. Week in and 
week out, the advertising pages 
bring steady, significant returns 


MANUFACTURERS, 





OF AMERICA. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SOBER-HEADED BUSINESS MEN, 


AND ADVERTISING 









« SECOND LETTER 


—marking the true national reac- 
tion to any product or service. 

Now the Digest advises all 
good business men to hang this 
year’s advertising plans on facts 
...on facts like these: 


Digest readers form a great 
public of prosperous, progressive 





SSR 
The Literary Digest has shown that 


quality circulation does not necessarily 
come in small packages. By selecting 
its circulation from homes with tele- 
phones, it has grouped more than a 
million alert and active American 
families—proved responsive to adver- 
tising because their subscriptions were 


secured by advertising. 


Over 70% of its readers are execu- 
tives, owners of businesses or profes- 
sional people. The Digest reaches 
37% of all families with incomes of 
$10,000 and up. Its list of subscribers 
is a roster of ready buyers in the upper 


income brackets. 
For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
anteed average circulation of 1,400,000 


preferred prospects. 








OF A SERIES 





EXECUTIVES 





families — intelligent, alert buy- 
ers of everything — people of 
steady income and sound, increas- 
ing standards. 

The stability of this magazine 
and of its readers is evident from 
the fact that the Digest’s regular 
public contacts will be continued, 
on an even larger scale in 1931. 

Readers of the Digest are not 
cutting their purchases of this 
“basic commodity.” The Digest 
has the largest magazine sub- 
scription revenue in the world. 

The fact that practically all 
Digest subscribers buy for one 
year only and pay the full price 
— plus the fact that the Digest’s 
success has constantly increased 
— shows that these people are 
able and willing to Buy Now. 

To the advertisers of 1931, 
The Literary Digest offers a 
guaranteed circulation of 1,400,- 
000 constant readers . . . living 
decently and comfortably and 
well... good customers this year 
and next year, and every year. 
Tell your story to these res ponsi- 
ble people, whose favor and 
friendship mean prosperity for 
your product. 


- The literary Digest - 
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BOAR D O F 


“The Literary Digest is known to students of the publication industry as the sounding board of American 


AMERICAN 





opinion more than any other single periodical in the history of the nation. Its finger laid on the pulse 


of the people has registered time and again the one sure index to the state of the nation as a whole.” 
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Significant TRENDS 
0A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Profits Still Low But 

Freight Loadings Predict 

Recovery. Railroads Leery 

of I. C. ©. Recapture 
Repeal 


ESPITE the sharp drop which took 
D place in railroad profits in the final 

month of 1929, December figures 
for 1930 continue to make a poor showing 
when compared with the previous year. 

Individual reports of the various rail- 
roads for the month of December are cur- 
rently making their appearance. The final 
totals will not be available for some time 
but enough of the roads have reported to 
show that the tendency of December earn- 
ings is disappointing. 

On a basis of the roads thus far report- 
ing we might hazard an estimate for a 
final total net railroad operating income 
for the month of December at less than 
$50,000,000. 

Such a report for the Class 1 railroads 
would be not only the smallest in all of 
last year but would set a new low record 
since the depression of 1921, or in just 
about ten years. Such a figure would 
compare with $62,000,000 net in November 
of last year and with net of a little over 
$72,000,000 in the final month of 1929. On 
such a basis the December figures for last 
year would show a decline of around 33 
per cent. for the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 

Our estimated net income for December 
of last year would bring the total net 
operating income for 1930 to only about 
$885,000,000 compared with $1,275,000,000 
in 1929, which was a new record high in 
railway history despite the declines late 
in the year. The total for 1928 was $1,- 
193,000,000, and the Class 1 railway profits 
tor 1930 will almost certainly be the 
smallest reported in about ten years. 


y,REIGHT car loadings, however, have 
given at least a suggestion of definite 
improvement for January and February. 
Following the extreme low levels always 
reported at the close of the year the sea- 
sonal tendency in car loadings is a sharp 
recovery to the middle of January and 
then a slower recovery into the beginning 
of April when such loadings generally ex- 
pand a little more rapidly. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that freight car load- 
ings have shown increases over the pre- 
vious week in all weeks thus far in 1931. 
Much more significant is the fact that 
recent weekly reports have shown gains a 
little greater than are generally anticipated 
from a seasonal standpoint. Latest figures 
show weekly loadings at around 726,000 
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cars. This is a small increase over the 
previous week and despite the seasonal 
gain the latest report still shows a decline 
of more than 100,000 cars per week from 
the corresponding period of last year. 


ROUND the close of last month the 

Interstate Commerce Commission sur- 
Erised railroad circles and the public in 
general by recommending elimination of the 
recapture clause in its railroad legislation. 
This recapture clause has, of course, been 
fought tooth and nail by the railroads for 
it provides that the Federal Government 
may recapture one half of the amount by 
which any railroad’s earnings exceed a re- 
turn of 6 per cent. on the property valua- 
tion set by the Government. 

On the surface the I. C. C. recommenda- 
tion appeared favorable and it still has 
its favorable points, but authorities have 
quickly seen in the suggestion a “joker” 
because the amendment would carry with 
it more arbitrary powers for rate fixing 
and property valuation for the I. C. C. 
which might easily overbalance the advan- 
tage gained by repealing the recapture 
clause. 


AVIATION 


DO-X Follows Italian 

Squadron Across South- 

Atlantic. U. 8S. Aviation 
Prospects Improve 


HE tumult and the .shouting have 

died down considerably following 
the trans-Atlantic ocean flight of the 
Italian squadron to South America. Re- 
ports from Rome now indicate, however, 


that plans are already being drawn up for 
a similar but larger squadron flight from 
Rome to New York next year. This flight 
is in pursuance of the Italian plan to per- 
form a group flight of increasing diffi- 
culty each year. The squadron for the 
Rome to New York flight is placed at 
thirty-six planes. 

The flight of the giant DO-X, Germany’s 
Dornier flying boat, has been subject to 
so many disappointing delays that the 
world has refused much faith in the flight 
until its actual completion. The plane 
arrived at Canary Islands early this month 
but has been delayed there by damage done 
by the waves to part of the ship’s structure. 

After many conflicting reports and 
changes of part, London has finally an- 
nounced that Great Britain will be repre- 
sented in the 1931 Schneider Cup races. 


N the United States there have finally 

developed the first suggestions of re- 
covery in the aviation industry witnessed 
in over a year. Recent Government orders 
have been followed by several good pieces 
of private and transport business and while 
no great boom in airplane production is 
anticipated still the outlook for 1931 is 
greatly improved from the closing months 
of last year. 

While aircraft production during 1930 
was less than half that of 1929, sales more 
than kept pace with manufacturing sched- 
ules and exceeded production, it was re- 
vealed by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 

American aircraft manufacturers pro- 
duced 2,684 commercial and military planes, 
valued at $21,469,763, during 1930 and sold 
3,125, thus disposing of 441 surplus craft 
which alarmed the industry a year ago. 
Most of the gains were made in the sales 
of commercial planes, the report showed. 


OMESTIC air transport lines ex- 

perienced the heaviest traffic in their 
history during 1930. Thirty-four major 
air transport lines, operating regularly over 
more than 50,000 miles of airways in the 
United States, Southern Canada and Latin 
American countries, carried 385,910 pas- 
sengers during 1930. This is an increase 
of 133 per cent. over 1929, the previous 
peak year. The 34 lines flew 28,833,967 
miles during 1930, a 42 per cent. increase 
over 1929. 

There were 1,113 airports in use in the 
United States on January 1, 1931, repre- 
senting a capital investment of $115,068,- 
500, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. These airports are currently pro- 
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ceeding with plans for improvements call- 
ing for a further expenditure of some 
$20,225,000. 

There were 564 commercial air termi- 
nals and 549 municipally owned on January 
1, 1931. The total investment in commer- 
cial airports was $56,856,500 and for 
municipal airports, $58,212,000. 


PRICES 


Mixed Movements Give 

Hopeful Signs. Wheat 

Steady as Corn Declines. 
Livestock Weak 


N LTHOUGH there have been con- 
tinued declines in individual classi- 
fications, the commodity group has 

acted more encouragingly thus far in Feb- 

1uary. While the general tendency has 
shown a great deal of irregularity it is 


_ the first time in a good while that ‘the 


whole aspect of the commodity price situ- 
ation has been one of gradual stabilization 
rather than mere hesitation in a major 
downward movement. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Index 156.039 159.719 184.426 

Bradstreet’s 9.3087 9.5082 11.5141 
Bureau of Labor 78.4 4 94.2 

The monthly indexes continue to decline 
to new low levels witnessed for the past 
ten or fifteen years. The weekly indexes 
have also continued to drift.downward and 
the Irving Fisher weekly index number 
kas set up a new low record since before 
the War, or in over fifteen years. 

Based on average prices of 200 repre- 
sentative commodities during 1926 the lat- 
est weekly figure in this series stands at 
77.2. That is a decline of about a half 
point in a single week and compares’ with 
an average of around 93 in February of 
last year. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
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HE corn market has apparently been 

+ punished for its high-priced spree 
around the beginning of the year and has 
fallen back near the lowest levels of the 
present season and far more than the 
other grains. The wheat market, on the 
other hand, which stayed at home and took 
good care of itself, did not have much of 
an advance in January, but has been hold- 
ing very steady during the decline in corn 
and some of the other grains. 

Wheat prices as a matter of fact show 
practically no change from around the 
close of January, while corn quotations 
have rallied only moderately from their ex- 
treme 1931 lows and show losses ranging 
anywhere from one to seven cents per 
bushel since the beginning of the year. 
Cotton prices have been fairly steady in the 
face of scattered liquidation in the grain 
market. Prices are little changed but 
range on the up-side, with gains running 
up to $1.00 per bale in some of the later 
options. 


agate. prices have been irregular and 
practically unchanged. Steel quota- 
tions appear to be holding up much bet- 
ter than was anticipated and there have 
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been good buying movements in zinc and 
some of the lesser metals. Copper and 
tin have eased off slightly, however, and 
copper has made a new low for several 
years past. 

Chicago reports on the livestock market 
continue unsatisfactory. Receipts in that 
market have dropped to the lowest since 
1886, but farm supplies are still heavy and 
rrices are the lowest in from three to 
seven years. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Interest Rates Continue 
Lowest in Half Century. 
Brokers’ Loans Down. 
Gold Imports Continue 


HE usual month-end firmness in 

money rates raised hardly a ripple 

around the close of January and the 
credit situation has continued one of un- 
terrupted and record-breaking ease. 


Current Interest Rates 
2 Wks. 


Call money 

60 tc 90 day time.... 
Commercia! paper.. 
New York rediscount 2 


Call money has held at 1% per cent. on 
the New York Stock Exchange but con- 
tinues to be freely loaned outside at rates 
as low as 1 per cent., the lowest figure 
at which demand loans have been made for 
well over a decade. 

All of the other important rates have 
also continued unchanged at their previous 
low levels, with many such mediums at 
the lowest in history. Time funds con- 
tinue at 1% per cent. minimum, with prac- 
tically all maturities at the lowest levels 
seen in a half century. 


ROKERS’ loan figures are still de- 
clining even in the face of the fairly 
steady security market. With a single ex- 
ception, the Federal Reserve Board figures 
have disclosed a decline in such loans for 
every week since September 24th, 1930, 
or for more than four months. In that 
time the compilation of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows that total 
loans to brokers have declined from $3,222,- 
000,000 to only about $1,734,000,000, a 
drop of nearly 50 per cent. in 17 weeks. 
Loans for the account of others have 
dropped almost to the vanishing point at 
only $317,000,000 compared with a peak 
for such “bootleg loans” at nearly $4,000,- 
000,000 in the Autumn of 1929. The lat- 
est weekly report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York shows total loans to 
brokers down $23,000,000 in a single week 
to $1,734,000,000. This is a decrease of 
$1,600,000,000 from the corresponding 
period of last year and a drop of more 
than $5,000,000,000 from the record high 
for all loans established at the beginning 
of October, 1929, with a total of $6,800,- 
000,000. 


bf gold movement has continued one 
of net gain for this country this far in 
the new year. Shipments have come chiefly 
from Canada and South America, and 
while they have not been as high as in 
some months of last year, the export move- 
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RESIGHTED manufacturers 
in every field are taking advan- 
tage of these quiet days to get 
fully prepared, better prepared, 
for the bustling days to come... 
when the race for business is on 
full speed and every advantage 
counts double. 


G. P. & F. are working with the 
users of stampings in preparation 
for the race to come. Tools are 
being prepared, sample stamp- 
ings from the tools Ok’d... every- 
thing in readiness for the “break”. 


With the background of G.P.&F.’s 
fifty years’ experience in the 
stamping of countless products, 
with their huge facilities, their 
knowledge of every cost-reducing 
short cut, you can be sure of dies 
best fitted for the job, of better 
stampings at lower ultimate cost. 
And the size of this plant, occupy- 
ing 19 acres of floor space, assures 
prompt, speedy delivery of any 
order. 


As the first step in preparation 
mail the coupon for a copy of the 
helpful booklet “In Harmony With 
Modern Progress’. It was written 
to show manufacturers what can 
be done with pressed metals— 
and is sent without charge. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY co. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in 
All Parts of the Country 
1413 W. St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
356 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ti. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1413 W. St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send your new booklet “In Harmony With Modern Progress” 
to the address below . . . without charge or obligation. 
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G. P. & F. drawn and punched grille (of 14 U. S. 

gauge steel) for heating system application. Natu- 

rally the smooth finish is desirable for attractive 

appearance. The light weight and thin cross sec- 

tion would be impossible of attainment except in 
pressed metal. 
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ment has been at a very low ebb. The 
result is a substantial import balance for 
the month of January of this year and 
continued excess of imports thus far in 
the present month. 


U.S.GOLD IMPORTS LARGEST SINCE 1921 
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Debits to individual banking accounts 
have increased a little further in recent 
weeks and are beginning to make a better 
comparison with the preceding year, due 
largely to the fact that 1930 clearings were 
falling off fairly rapidly a year ago. The 
latest figures show a decline of only about 
$3,000,000,000 per week from the same 
period of the previous year compared with 
declines of nearly $10,000,000,000 per week 
toward the close of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








1931 1930 
New-York .....00..000%4 $5,361,845,000 $7,573,624,000 

SE Di cceccéocbencad 450,471,000 632,529, 
Philadelphia 545,928,000 
Clevelan 648,151,000 
EE cc Sisie ceenaes 284,295,000 
RRS Ee 272,126,000 
hicago .... 1,344,835,000 
oe Teeeie..... 263,683,000 
Minneapolis ... = i 178,546,000 
Kansas City............ 247,021,000 299,998,000 
SE eericakia sansa sacle 149,318,000 178,388,000 
San Francisco ......... 606,315,000 739,491,000 
ME ecicsncetassnense $9,870,379,000 $12,961,594,000 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Politics Plays With Aid 

Programs While Bottom 

of Employment Decline 
Seems Past 


OLITICIANS continue to make 

capital out of the unemployment 

situation. There are hundreds if 
not thousands of proposed briefs, laws 
and various schemes by which it is pro- 
posed to aid the unemployed. Unfor- 
tunately most of such schemes are not only 
impractical but tremendously wasteful and 
are hedged about with so much red tape 
and politics that it is doubtful whether any 
great amount of the money so raised would 
prove actually effective in the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

Although final tabulations are not yet 
available, it is practically a foregone con- 
clusion that general employment has shown 
a considerable recovery since the turn 
of the new year. As has previously been 
noted, much of this recovery has been of a 
seasonable nature for there is always an 
upturn in manufacturing after shut-downs 
for inventory toward the close of the year. 

The important point, therefore, will be 
to determine whether employment has in- 
creased more rapidly than usual in 1931 
rather than observing merely the fact that 
it has increased. Not sufficient evidence 


is at hand to form a very definite founda- 
tion for any statement on that point but it 
is the writer’s opinion that the increase in 
employment thus far in 1931 will be found 
to have been a bit ahead of normal. 


WENTY-FIVE additional corpora- 

tions, with an aggregate of several 
hundred thousand employes, contemplate no 
reduction in working forces and have so 
gene on record. 

The chief industrial concerns listed are 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Similar assurances from the Consolidated 
Gas Company, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and the McCall Pub- 
lishing Company had been announced pre- 
viously. 

The announcement recently named fii- 
teen companies and declared that ten more 
had given their assurance, but preferred 
not to be named. The fifteen named are 
as follows: 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Travelers Insurance Companies. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
American Surety Company. 

New York Casualty Company. 
Guardian Life Insurance Company. 
Bank for Savings. 

Seamen’s Bank for Savings. ~ 

Hamlin & Co. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Allied Die-Casting Corporation. 

New York Life Insurance Company. 
Home Life Insurance Company. 
American Fence Construction Company. 
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SHIPPING 


Shipbuilding More Active 

Here Than Abroad and 

U. 8S. Advances From Fifth 
to Second Place 


A LTHOUGH the volume of tonnage 



































taken has not shown any particular 

increase and actual revenues from 
shipping are probably lower than a year 
ago, the world continues its new activity 
in building additional ships. With the 
launching of quite a number of large com- 
pleted vessels in the past couple of months 
tonnage actually under construction has 
dropped slightly thus far in the new year. 
but before Summer the beginning of new 
construction now planned will quite prob- 
ably set the figures for tonnage in process 
at a new high, at least in the United 
States. 

The French Line has recently celebrated 
laying the keel for its new liner. This 
vessel will duplicate the luxury of the Ile 
de France but will be much larger. It is 
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to be more than 1,000 feet long and will 
have a tonnage of over 70,000, thus sur- 
passing in that respect the new passenger 
liner which Cunard is building in England, 
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erste the depression, two major 
records in shipbuilding were set dur- 
ing the past year, according to a compila- 
tion by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 

Merchant ships built throughout the 
world reached a higher volume of tonnage 
than during any year since 1921, which 
was the culmination of the war-time ship- 
building boom; and for the first time the 
tonnage of motorships exceeded that of all 
other types of ships launched. 

The world total launched last year was 
2.889,000 tons, as compared wtih 2,793,000 
in 1929, and 3,332,000 in 1913. Tonnage 
of motorships launched last year was 1,- 
582,994, as compared with 1,269,888 for the 
vorld in 1929 


NOTHER notable development during 
+\ the year was the‘rise of the United 
States from fifth to second place in volum- 
of ships launched, with 246,687 tons to its 
credit. America now stands second only 
to Great Britain and Ireland, but far be- 
hind them. The tonnage gain in the United 
States was 120,000. Great Britain and 
Ireland showed a decrease of 44,000 tons. 
The total of 1,478,563 gross tons launched 
in Great Britain and Ireland during 1930 
included 650,575 tons built for foreign 
countries. Of this, 301,224 was for Nor- 
way. 


COTTON and 
GRAIN 


Cotton Consumption Still 
Low. Wheat Slow Despite 
Winter Drought in U. S. 


HE Bureau -of the Census reports 

i 13,589,000 running bales of cotton, 

counting round bales as halves and 
excluding linters, ginned from the crop 
of 1930 up to January 16th, 1931. This 
shows a large decline from. ginnings re- 
ported to the corresponding date last sea- 
son at 14,177,000 bales and is also a mod- 
erate decline from the 1928 season of 13,- 
§89,000 bales. 

This is the season of year when the 
news value of weather reports is at a mini- 
mum so far as the individual crops are con- 
cerned. Generally, however, Winter con- 
ditions can go through many quick changes 
and still remain “normal” to the weather 
forecaster. 


URING the present Winter, however, 
the drought cry is again beginning to 
resound across the important wheat pro- 
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1931 will be a 
Big Year for Churches 


HURCH Building will increase 

37% during 1931.* Of immediate 
interest to manufacturers of building 
materials, there is a deeper significance 
in this prediction which should not 
escape the attention of forward-looking 
national advertisers. 





That Christian Herald has played its 
part in the upward swing of church 
building is secondary in importance to 
the fact that it is read by the influential 
men and women whose decisions and 
money will make this prediction a 
reality. 


Christian Herald 
Monthly 


NEW YORK 


GRAHAM PATTERSON J. PAUL MAYNARD 
Vice-President Advertising Manager 
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Air Conditioning 





Standard Niagara Air 
Conditioners meet 
your needs precisely 





For office or laboratory For large shops 


What people call “Air Conditioning” 
Includes Six Separate Operations: 


HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING DE-HUMIDIFYING 
AIR PURIFYING CIRCULATING 

COOLING 


IS company manufacturers and installs 

under guarantee, standard machines 

which perform all these operations automa- 
tically according to the user’s needs. 


The unit illustrated, connected to steam, 
water, electricity and refrigeration or cold 
well water will maintain automatically a 
standard climate with pure air, regardless of 
‘surroundings or weather conditions. We 
also manufacture central station air condi- 
tioning equipment. Other Niagara units cir- 
culate warm or cold air without humidity 
control. Whatever your required condition 
it can be accurately created and maintained 
by Niagara equipment. 

Every detail of Niagara equipment is 
designed and constructed for accurate oper- 
ation and long life. Niagara Air Condition- 
ers have been selected by great industrial 
plants for the most exacting purposes, the 
control of sensitive materials and for human 
comfort. 


Let us make an engineering analysis 
of your conditions 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Air Conditioners | 
Aluminum Heater Coils 
Fan Heaters 


Systems for 
Cooling, Humidifying 
Drying, Dust Recovery 


Fan Coolers Solvent Recovery 
Cooling Surface Pneumatic Conveying 
General Sales Offices 
95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
Cleveland Detroit Montgomery, Ala. 
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ducing states of the Middle West. The 
Winter wheat crop was sown into grouna 
already lacking in moisture from last Sum- 
mer’s extreme dryness. Winter is ex- 
pected to make up the Summer dryness 
in precipitation but thus far in the pres- 
ent season many areas are practically bare 
of snow. Dangers of continued drought in 
such sections are no greater than those 
for sudden frost. 


Even such cries of weather distress have 
failed to bring much recovery in the wheat 
market, however, due to the tremendous 
carryover from last year both in the United 
States and Canada. The Farm Board con- 
tinues its efforts toward at least a fair 
degree of wheat market “pegging” but it 
does not seem reasonable to expect the 
Farm Board to be able to keep American 
wheat prices substantially above the world 
market much longer. 

Propaganda is again coming in fairly 
strong for ‘an embargo against Canadian 
wheat imports and such a move would 
seem not only logical but about the only 
chance for a further peg on domestic 
quotations. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output still Low. 

Further Details of World 

Sugar Pact. Cuban 1931 

Crop 

ETROLEUM—tThe trend of crude 
oil output in the United States during 
the opening month of 1931 was rather de- 
finitely upward but there are still no real 
signs that the long-term downward trend 
has been more than temporarily inter- 
rupted. Weekly reports of the American 
Petroleum Institute place crude oil output 
at around 2,100,000 barrels per day aver- 
age for the latest week available. This 
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is a moderate decline of about 25,000 bar- 
rels a day compared with the previous 
week. The latest figure shows total do- 
mestic production still not so very far from 
its extreme low since 1926 and off nearly 
600,000 barrels per day from the corre- 
ponding period of last year. 


UGAR—Thomas L. Chadbourne, head 

of the Cuban international sugar com- 
mission and hero of the recent world 
agreement to control output, is back in 
this country and is continuing to bring 
order out of the previous chaotic condi- 
tions, preparing the formal agreement for 
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final ratification throughout the sugar-pro- 
ducing world. Mr. Chadbourne has out- 
lined further his plans for dealing with na- 
tional sugar surpluses currently in the 
way. They will be segregated and finally 
payed out gradually at the rate of about 
20 per cent. per annum. He predicts the 
advance of raw sugar prices to around 
2% cents per pound on a basis of the 
world agreement. 

Limitation of Cuba’s sugar output to 
3,122,000 tons for the year 1931, was or- 
dered by President Machado, in an official 
decree. Representing a reduction of 33 
per cent. from the total sugar output dur- 
ing 1930, which amounted to 4,671,260 tons, 
the reduction this year surpasses any pre- 
vious cut. 


Sugar exports to the United States are 
limited to 2,577,000 tons during 1931 in- 
stead of the original quota of 2,800,000 
tons agreed upon before Germany became 
a signatory to the international pact for 
the curtailment of world sugar production. 


WASHINGTON 


The Veterans’ Bonus and 
Politics. Extra Session for 
Next Congress Possible 


ITH only a little over two weeks 
left for the Seventy-first Con- 
gress to live, the actions of that 
body, especially the Upper House, have 
made, and will continue to make, the time 
gotoo slowly. The struggle between Presi- 
dent Hoover and his administration leaders 
on the one side, and the Senate insurgents 
on the other, has continued a good battle 
but it promises to cost the watching tax- 
payers more than an average ring-side seat. 
The various relief programs for unem- 
ployment, drought and the war veterans, 
continue to constitute the chief bone of 
contention. As usual the President is try- 
ing to protect the Treasury funds from 
raids in the name of “ugemployment re- 
lief.” 


O NE of the curious anomalies of poli- 
tics has arisen in the proposals for 
cashing, fifteen years before maturity, the 
soldiers’ adjusted bonus certificates which, 
it will be recalled, were originally issued 
over President Coolidge’s protests. In 
the present situation the majority of opin- 
ion, and even among World War veterans, 
seems to be against the tremendous ex- 
pense of cashing such certificates yet so 
strong is the voter appeal on any such 
issue that the politicians are almost forced 
to vote for such bills regardless of their 
personal views. 

It is generally conceded that cashing the 
veterans’ bonus certificates would result in 
only a small benefit for the veterans and 
would do a vast amount of harm to the 
nation’s finances, probably delaying the cur- 
rently apparent beginnings of true busi- 
ness recovery for a year or more and 
thus defeating its own purposes. 

Meanwhile, the chances for an extra 
session of the new Seventy-second Con- 
gress after March 4th are growing, and 
such event appears fairly certain unless 
some powerful last-minute compromises 


can be diplomatically arranged. 

The chief supply bills are being held up 
by filibuster until the insurgents are good 
and ready to lend their support. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Disarmament Conference 

Next Year. France Gets a 

New Cabinet. German 

Trade Sets Record 

T HE LEAGUE—The World Disarma- 

ment Conference has finally been 

given an actual date for meeting. It will 

convene on February 2nd, 1932, or just 

about one year from now. It will prob- 

ably meet in Geneva provided that city 

can convince the May session of the Coun- 

cil of the League of Nations that adequate 
facilities are insured. 


BRITISH EXPORTS FELL LAST YEAR 
(MILLIONS of £’s MONTHLY) 
\ 
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The sixty-second session of the Council 
of the League of Nations ended its con- 
vention with that decision. Before final ad- 
journment, however, the Council went on 
record with one of the strongest rebukes 
in many years for Poland. A report was 
adopted condemning the maltreatment of 
German minorities and demanding that the 
Polish Government take steps to curb the 
activities of terrorism against Germans. 


RANCE—Cabinet difficulties continue 

though the sifuation appears to be 
growing gradually a little firmer. On a 
question of secondary political importance 
the Steeg cabinet was defeated late in 
January after a life of about six weeks. 

Pierre Laval has succeeded in forming 
what looks like a satisfactory cabinet with 
himself as Premier and Briand in his old 
post as Foreign Minister. 

The new Laval cabinet has won at least 
an introductory victory which is also fa- 
vorable because it is another right-centre 
cabinet similar to the Tardieu machine. 


ERMANY—With the Reichstag be- 
ginning its new session after the long 
holiday vacation, political interest has 
again picked up in February. All is not 
as smooth as might be wished and the 
world is rather anticipating some history 
from this new session of the Reichstag. 
The Bruening cabinet appears determined 
to make a final effort to govern the 
country in a parliamentary way and to 
make the Reichstag stand on its own feet. 
Meanwhile, foreign trade returns for 
1930 give Germany an export surplus of 
1.6 billion marks. Even Germany itself 
considers this a satisfactory record though 
the substantial favorable balance is due at 
least in good part to the huge declines in 
imports whose prices have also declined 
more rapidly than exports. This is the 
largest export balance Germany has had 
since the war and compares with an ex- 
port balance of only 37 million marks in 
1929. 
Meanwhile, however, foreign exchange 
rates have been moving against Berlin with 
quotations close to the gold export level. 





“Office Shell-Shock” 


has got poor Harris 


aed call him a grouch. Hard 


boiled. His office boy makes faces 
at him behind his back. Clerks 
quake and tremble when he goes by. 
But Harris isn’t a 
bad fellow, really. He’s 
suffering from “office 
shell-shock.” 
And he’s not the only 


one. Countless execu- 


with any kind of paint. 


are quickly applied to 
oo present ceilings. 


necessary. 


tives and their employees struggle 
through nerve-racking days to the tune 
of jangling telephones, clattering type- 
writers, hideous street din, a constant 
buzz of talk. 


*In our old quarters” states L. H. Baker of the Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing, Michigan, 
“the din and confusion made it difficult to concentrate on 
one’s work or carry on a conversation. In our new offices, the 
Acousti-Celotex ceilings control noise so well that telephon- 
ing is easy and conversation can be carried on in low tones. 
The cost of the Acousti-Celotex has been more than paid by 
decreasing errors and lessening nerve strain.” 


The deep perforations } 
in Acousti-Celotex per- 
mit repeated painting { 


Acousti-Celotex units % 


o remodeling is % 


Wise executives have put an end to 
this costly distraction.* They have 
soothed jumpy nerves and increased 
the output of work, by applying Acousti- 
Celotex to the ceilings 
of their offices. 

Acousti-Celotex is an 
attractive fibre tile that 
is quickly installed in 
old or new buildings. 
Permanent. Easily cleaned. Can be 
painted repeatedly with any kind of paint 
without loss of sound deadening value. 

It will bring to your office an impres- 
sive atmosphere of quiet dignity. It 
will increase the comfort and produc- 
tiveness of your entire staff. Send 
for details. 

The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors throughout 
the World. Acousti -Celotex is sold 
and installed by Acousti-Celotex 
contracting engineers. 


Acousti-CELotTex 


FOR LESS NOISE-BETTER HEARING 


The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.) are the trademarks of and indicate manufacture 
by The Celotex Company 
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Eight of the Country’s 
Foremost Authorities Give 
You in This New Book the 
Fundamentals of 
Successful Leadership! 


Just Published! 





PREVENTIVE 
MANAGEMENT: 


Mental Hygiene | 
in Industry | 


ben book concisely and boldly 
gives you a fresh insight into 
the newest methods of management 
and personnel work. It reveals a 
cross-section of authoritative 
thought on this subject and proves 
an answer-book to many of the 
vital questions that the wide-awake 
business man can no longer evade. 


The contributors, all well-known 
specialists, represent the various 
current viewpoints toward manage- 
ment. But behind the words in 
every chapter is a spirit of surpris- 
ing unity—the vital importance of 
the mental condition of the work- 
ers and of the management. 


The book is designed for execu- 
tives in all fields, for those holding 
supervisory positions in business 
and industry, for foremen, employ- 
ment managers, welfare directors, 
and for all who have as their duty 
the direction of others. 


SEND FOR FREE 
EXAMINATION! 


Let us send you this book with- 
out a penny’s expense to yourself. 
Keep it five days. Read it. At the 
end of that time you may send us 
$3.00, or return the book to us with 
no obligations on your part. Fill 
in the order form below TODAY. 


B. C. FORBES 
PUBLISHING CO., 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MAIL THIS COUPON 








B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 
GENTLEMEN: Send me ‘‘Preventive 
Management : Mental Hygiene in Industry.” 


After five days I will return the book or 
send $3.00. 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Would Readjust Prices 


Earl C. Sams, president, J. C. 
Penney Company, interviewed by 


ForBEs : 
6¢JF retail mer- 
chants through- 


out the country would 
forget what they paid 
for merchandise now 
on hand, reprice it to 
the public on the basis 
of a fair profit on the 
replacement cost of 
the same merchandise 
in today’s market, and 
then get back of the new prices with an 
aggressive advertising and selling cam- 
paign, they would furnish an impetus to 
returning prosperity which would imme- 
diately be felt all over the country. 

“Some of the trouble with general busi- 
ness is that manufacturers are faced with 
a lack of orders or the future. Merchants 
who refuse to liquidate present stocks of 
merchandise by failing to look the price 
situation squarely in the face are in no 
position to place orders for new merchan- 
dise. 

“All merchandise on hand in our stores 
at the close of 1930 is being repriced on the 
basis of today’s replacement costs. By 
following this policy we expect to be able 
to keep our volume of sales by items of 
merchandise at a point commensurate with 
the early months of last year and to main- 
tain them on a profitable basis.” 





A Salutary Experience 


Ralph Hitz, managing director, 


The New Yorker Hotel, New 
York City, in a_ statement to 
ForBES : 

66 THILE the 


hotel industry 
like every other was 
severely tried by the 
ordeal of 1930, it has 
learned some profit- 
able lessons. No ex- 
perience could more 
clearly have demon- 
strated the advantages 
of large-scale opera- : 
tions in hotel-keeping. Modern giants 
among the nation’s hostelries have profited 
from their ability to throw the weight of 
a large advertising appropriation into the 
balance, from unified control, from sys- 
tematized accounting methods and from 
the farsighted co-operation of large finan- 
cial interests. 

“So far as my own observation goes, 
Americans have not in any permanent 
sense lowered their standards of living. 
The demand for comforts and conveniences 





is still strong and all industries are being 
forced to meet this demand at new low 
price levels.” 


Distribution to Blame? 
Frank A. Ketcham, presideni, 
Graybar Electric Company, in an 
interview with Forpes: 
¢¢7 | PON the ‘inef- 


/ ficiency of dis- 


tribution’ must rest, 
according to many 
writers, the major 


blame for our failure 
to recover more quick- 
ly from the business 
depression into which 





we were so. sudden- 
ly and so_ violently 
thrown. 


“It must be recognized that the whole- 
saler is only one factor in the distribution 
of goods. Certain steps in the distributing 
process are taken by the manufacturer and, 
where a retailer is involved, he plays a 
very large part, his mark-up being irom 
two to four times that of the wholesaler. 
The electrical wholesaler declines, there- 
fore, to accept responsibility for all the 
real or imaginary ills with which distribu- 
tion is being charged, and on the con- 
trary can point to almost startling econ- 
omies and savings in that stage of the 
distributing process where he functions. 

“Within the past ten years the Graybar 
Electric Company, which is only typical 
of many, has achieved these results. Sales- 
men are selling twice the volume of goods 
per man they then did, despite the fact 
that the average transaction is smaller in 
value. Clerical and warehouse people like- 
wise are handling twice the number of or- 
ders per man. Credit losses in relation to 
sales are materially less, and the turnover 
of receivables and merchandise investment 
has been greatly accelerated. 

“These operating economies had to be 
worked out to offset a decrease in the 
wholesaler’s gross margin and to meet in- 
creased service demands brought about 
largely by the hand-to-mouth buying ten- 
dencies of all customers. In fact, the elec- 
trical wholesaler today has less net profit 
per dollar sales than ever, and it is only 
by reason of higher rate of turnover that 
he has continued to earn on his invest- 
ment.” 


Ben F. Hazelton, Jr., vice-president, was 
elected a director of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. 


K. A. Didricksen, of Reed, Adler & 
Company of Los Angeles, has been elected 
a director of the Celotex Company. 
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The $s in Inventions 
Tiny Things Make Big Savings—Huge Casting Replaces 


a Thousand — X-Rays 


Change 


Factory Methods 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


N AGILE HANDLER—Almost a 

toy, you would say if you saw it 
buzzing about your factory aisles— 
dodging between machines that are only 
24% feet apart; passing through an or- 
dinary office doorway; or turning about 
in a 4% foot aisle. Yet this electric 
lift-truck is an honest-to-goodness piece 
of useful machinery that will carry a 
ton and three-quarters. Mighty useful 
where space is at a premium. With it, 
one man will do the work of three men 
with hand trucks, it is said. 


OR SWEET, CLEAN AIR—Speak- 

ing of space-saving, one new air 
filter for factory use is said to take up 
only one-fourth to one-half of the space 
used by air washers previously on the 
market. Tuck it away in a corner of 
the basement, and it will filter, wash, 
-ool, and humidify (or, if you wish, de- 
humidify) the air which passes through 
it. A further space saving comes from 
the fact that the fan which draws the 
air in can be mounted close to the filter. 
(This saves duct costs.) 


TINY TURBINE — Here's some- 
IX thing else in the line of small things 
for money-saving in the factory. Unit 
heaters are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. But ordinarily a unit-heater in- 
stallation requires motors, for fan 
drive. Now, however, it is possible to 
drive the heater fans with a fractional 
horse power steam turbine. Exhaust 
steam from the turbine goes into the 
heater. Savings claimed are (1) in first 
cost; (2) in piping cost (since high 
pressure, small diameter pipe is used); 
and (3) in heater cost (because fans can 
be run at higher speeds). 


OT LESS SPACE, BUT MORE— 

Here’s the story of a piece of 
equipment that didn’t save space.. But 
it saved money. An Indiana coal 
dealer figured that a mechanical un- 
loader would save him 20c a ton on un- 
loading, and 10c a ton on _ breakage. 
But his sheds were so close to the rail- 
road track that there was no room for 
an unloader. It cost $800 to move the 
shed back, but at 30c a ton the change 
was well worth while. 


NE EQUALS ONE THOUSAND— 

But it’s not only in the small things 
that money is saved nowadays. The 
other day there came to me a picture 
of a locomotive frame cast as a single, 
integral, piece of steel. This one cast- 
ing is said to take the place of 1,000 in- 
dividual parts formerly made separately 
and assembled with threads and bolts. 
Finished, the casting weighs 41 tons. 
Imagine the money saved by avoiding 
the separate making and assemblage of 
the other 999 parts. 


D Spresige IN INDUSTRY—The old 
gag, “What you don’t see won't 
hurt you,” certainly doesn’t apply when 
the conversation is about a steel cast- 
ing like the one just described—or any 
other casting which must withstand 
stresses and strains, and upon which life 
may depend. It is important to see, not 
only the outside, but the inside as well. 

Hence the importance which the X- 
ray, and now the gamma-ray, hold in 
the making of castings of such tremen- 
dous size. Sometimes x-ray inspection 
reveals a casting unsafe. Sometimes it 
proves that a discernible flaw is on the 
surface only, and not serious. When 
the results of various inspections are 
studied, improvements in casting design, 
in foundry practice, and in routine pro- 
duction result—with gains both in quali- 
ty and in cost. All of this, by the way, 
was told to members of Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, recently, by Dr. 
Ancel St. John. 


A™= GAMMA-RAYS-—Several years 
ago one of the railroad hospitals in 
Chicago purchased some $75,000 worth 
of radium. A stickler for form, the 
railroad’s purchasing agent put through 
a purchase-order reading: “Ship F. O. 
B. our tracks.” But this was before he 
discovered that a $75,000 consignment of 
radium was only a tiny tubeful. 

Next thing he knows, this P. A., if 
he is still on the job, will be surprised 
by having some nearby manufacturer 
ask if he can borrow the _hospital’s 
radium for a few hours—“to ‘shoot’ a 
casting.” 

The process is simple enough. You 
hang the radium, borrowed from a 
hospital, in front of the casting whose 
innermost secrets you want to spy out. 
X-ray films go on the other side of the 
casting. That’s all there is to it—ex- 
cept precautions for safety. 

The radium’s gamma-rays will pene- 
trate a greater thickness than X-rays; 
no high voltage electrical apparatus is 
needed; and no lead-lined room, accord- 
ing to Charles S. Barrett and others in 
a recent issue of Metals and Alloys. 


ELEGRAPHICS — It is _ possible, 

now, to spray wood, glass, or py- 
roxylin with a thin coating of metal. 
. . . Discovered: a wood that resists the 
passage of liquid, and will not harden, 
shrink, or become brittle. . . ..The kind 
of chair used by workers has been 
found to have a definite relation to the 
tuberculosis rate in a plant. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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a 
stability 
reputation 
responsibility 


Stability — established business 
standing—corporate responsibility 
—these are demanded by the 
buying manufacturer of today. 








R thirty years manufacturers 

of gasoline powered machin- 
ery have bought Continental en- 
gines with utmost confidence— 
a confidence bred of Continen- 
tal’s reputation for undivided re- 
sponsibility to the manufacturer. 


Continental is now serving nearly 
250 manufacturers in 25 differ- 
ent countries the world over. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A, 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


[Lontinental Fngines 
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olden State Limited” 


Chicago > El Paso + Tucson - Phoenix 
San Diego > Los Angeles + Santa Barbara 


Through cities of the new Southwest past the 
great guest ranches of Arizona... the fashion- 
able resorts about Palm Springs and Indio... 
to sunny Southern California. That is the 
fascinating route you'll travel on Southern 
Pacific’s ‘‘Golden State Limited”’. 

New as the fascinating West itself, this fine, 
fast train offers rooms en suite if desired; bar- 
ber, valet, bath, ladies’ maid, club car and ladies’ 
lounge ... with the Southern Pacific service 
that is a Western tradition. 

Only Southern Pacific offers choice of four 
routes between California and the East. Go 
West on ‘‘Golden State Limited”. Return on 
“Sunset Limited”’, “‘Overland Limited” or 
‘““The Cascade”. The variation of routes allows 
you to see the whole Pacific Coast. 


Southern Pacific 





Write to H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. 
BarTLeTT, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for book with 
illustrations and animated maps, ““How Best to See the Pacific Coast”. 
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No Rift Yet in Trade 
Clouds 


Export Values Still Fall- 
ing—France Now Affected 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


66 TILL going down” can serve as 
the terse comment on the trend 
of American export trade as re- 

vealed by the most recent figures— 

those for the last month of the ill- 

starred calendar year 1930. The value 

of our sales to foreign countries fell off 
from $289,000,000 in November to $273,- 

000,000 in December, and (except for 

July, 1930) this latter figure was the 

lowest monthly total recorded in many 

years. The blunt truth seems to be that 
the bases for any optimism with respect 
to export recovery are exceedingly 

scanty at the present time. At least a 

fair proportion of the disturbances, dis- 

locations, and apprehensions that pre- 
vail in most of the oversea markets will 
have to be dispelled or “straightened 
out” before we can hope to find our- 
selves securely on the upward path 
again. Progress is being made here and 
there, but the general outlook in most 
places is both somber and involved. 
Imports in December showed a slight 
increase—about $5,000,000 more than 
November.  Instituting a comparison 
with the last month of 1929, we find 
that the United States bought exactly 
$100,000,000 worth less of foreign mer- 
chandise in December, 193U. One need 
hardly say that the somewhat debilitated 
purchasing power in this country oper- 
ates (through its reactions on foreign 
industry and employment) to curtail our 
export figures. The gradual restora- 
tion of our American prosperity, and 
the inclusion of more foreign products 

in the strengthening “Buy Now” im- 

pulse, will give the people abroad sub- 

stantially more money with which to 
patronize our export industries. 


NDUSTRIAL machinery, as noted be- 

fore in these columns, has afforded a 
signal example of a foreign business 
vigorously maintained. And the figures 
for electric equipment are by no means 
discouraging. There was, to be sure, 
some falling off in 1930 from 1929, but 
it appears to have been only about 12 
per cent. decrease, against a 27 per cent. 
decrease for export trade as a whole. 

France bought more electrical goods 
from us than she did in the preceding 
year. She showed an ever-growing lik- 
ing for such things as our electric re- 
frigerators, our radio loud-speakers, our 
spark plugs, and so on. South Africa, 
China, the Philippine Islands, also took 
more merchandise of this character 2s 
the work of modernization gained 
ground. As 1930 approached its end, the 
American sales of radio apparatus be- 
gan to show rather large gains as com- 
pared with the corresponding months 
of the preceding year. Radiois evidently 
advancing in popularity in such Latin 
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countries as Mexico, Spain, and Italy; 
and Argentina, too, offers genuine op- 
portunities and a growing market for all 
kinds of radio apparatus. 

The fact that France has been a 
larger purchaser than formerly of our 
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radio goods is probably attributable in 


part to the faet that the country has 


been one of the few where prosperity ; i“ 

was doggedly maintained and the in- e 

cursion of hard times repelled. But re- 

ports which have just come to hand in CY, Ol}i OWET GQ] 

the Department of Commerce indicate e 






Se 


that the early months of 1931 in France 
are marked by a continuance of the de- 
clining trend in business which began a - : : 
to be clearly perceptible toward the end STAND BY to make fast!” A strange-looking ship 


of last year. The unfavorable visible is towed into her berth. Lines are passed over the side 
balance of French foreign trade is be- 


: i i r, and electric lines. Connections 
coming greater; this factor has been ...including oil, water, a aid . d h 
one of the recognized elements of are made with land facilities... and power rus es 
weakness in the French position. ashore to the aid of a plant where the water power is 


+. hei low, or the electric transmission system disrupted. 
eens of economic energy is being 


Copareh Mt toe Me vee Cargoes of kilowatts can be shipped to any point along 
domain of Soviet Russia—but whether 


u d on this erst- 
it is to any good purpose, or whether the coast or waterways of New Englan 
the results aimed at can be accomp- while transport, converted into anauxiliary steam power 
lished, is a matter of considerable plant by the New England Public Service Co. 
dubiety. Positively feverish—not to say 
frantic—exertions to finish the Five Below decks, the 7000-ton Jacona is a model of mod- 
sees Tee ee ae ee ern power plant engineering, equipped with two 
forth by the inexorable masters in the Z d ‘I-fired boil 
Kremlin. The dragooning of labor for 10,000 kw turbine-generators an two oil-fired boilers. 
the Russian railroads, with the death Air for combustion is supplied by Sturtevant Draft 


penalty for disobedience, may seriously 
cripple other industries from which 


woetes See Seley Seen Ais Geeneee In ships and in submarine tunnels... in mines, power 
ly (as our Russian expert, Mr. Ropes, 


. -* e 
points out) any other catastrophe would plants, skyscrapers ... Sturtevant Apparatus is to b 


be preferable to a collapse of the rail- found in service the world over, wherever air is moved. 
ways, which is certainly more than pos- 


sible if their enormously pressing prob- ; B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


epg Tg ney Shenton, t. Main Offices: Hype Park, BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., 410 Michigan Ave. 


The Soviet State has s gigantic budget SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market Street, Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
—nearly 32 billion rubles, or almost 


three times that for 1929-30—but that 
must be considered in connection with 
the depreciated purchasing power of 
the ruble in Russia, which is now, ac- 
cording to official figures, less than half nee. v.8. 9av..088. 
of the par value. Inflation has been HEATING-VENTILATING -AIR CONDITIONING 
going on—some of it in a manner that aa AND POWER.PLANT EQUIPMENT 

can justly be called “disingenuous.” 
The real value of the ruble now is one 
of the mysteries to which the answer 
(if any) lies hidden in the secret data 
of the Commurtist commissars. 

In the United Kingdom we encounter 
something of a paradox. There are 
grave difficulties in the coal and cotton 
trades, especially. The unemployment 
total is at a “new high.” Yet a “better 
sentiment” is reported to us as prevail- 
ing in the ranks of British business. 
Possibly this is in recognition of the in- 
disputably strenuous efforts that are 
under way to pull britain out of the 
slough. On the part of the Government 
this vigor finds expression, for ex- 
ample, in the endeavors to bring the 
coal miners and owners together in the 
South Wales district, where there has 
been a stoppage affecting about 140,006 
miners. 


Fans... air for ventilation by other Sturtevant Fans. 








'T’ HE cable and radio reports reaching 
# the Department of Commerce dur- 
ing the last week in Jantary may be 
boiled down, in general, to the verdict: 
“Things are no better.” 
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Selling 
Securities 


Why Do Some Men Sell 
More Securities Than Others? 


(1) Salesmen differ in their Knowledge 
of Investment Facts. Herce some can talk 
more intelligently and gain the inves- 
tor’s confidence better than others. 


(2) Salesmen differ in their ability to 
capitalize their knowledge so as to force- 
fully present their issues. Hence some 
close much better than others. 


More Sales 


Babson Institute Training in Security 
Selling contains the facts so absolutely 
essential to success in selling securities 
and shows how to use these facts in a 
way which means— More Sales. 


Get for yourself the equip to DO THE JOB. 
Write for our free booklet 2022, 
“Security Salesmanship, the Profession. 


BABSON INSTITUTE, ®*°5¢2,2°" 


(Extension Division) 
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Hotel 
Seymour — 


50 West 45th St. 
New York 








One half block west i 
of Fifth Avenue. Large | 


rooms, high ceilings, | 
carefully selected pa- 
tronage. No building 


operations nearby. 


J. Howarp Stocum, || 
Manager 





Also Operates 
PRINCETON INN, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


FLANDERS, | 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Booklet Sent Free 



































AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 


2 Rector Street, New York 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 








The regular quarterly dividend of twenty-five | 


cents a share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of American Power & Light Company for 
payment March 2, 1931, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 14, 1931. 


A. C. RAY. Treasurer. 


| 
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Agriculture in Testing Period 


Wheat and Cotton Growers Face Many 
Problems — Russia Important Factor 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE problems which have beset 
agriculture during the past year 
are now intensified in the coun- 
try’s two great cash crop regions—the 
wheat belt and the cotton belt. Wheat 
and cotton, two of the most important 
items in the commerce of: the United 
States, both seem to be up against a 
peculiar combination of large world 
supplies, international trade restric- 
tions, industrial depression and a badly 
disturbed general price level. If the 
wheat and cotton regions can go ahead 
through this coming year and make 
ends meet, there will be little to worry 
about for the rest of our agricultural 
classification. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
not in a decade have the farmers, as a 
whole, come through so lean a year as 
that just passed. It seemed that pretty 
nearly everything that could happen did 
happen, from drought to world-wide 
price collapse. It has been many a year 
since the world has seen such a spec- 
tacle as thousands of rural families in 
this wealthy and surplus-producing land 
requiring aid against virtual starvation. 
The situation is not very encouraging 
as yet. 

On the other hand, some of the 
farmer’s costs of production are lower. 
Farm wages are at the lowest average 
in ten years. Fertilizer prices are down. 
The livestock industries have the ad- 
vantage of cheap grain. Credit is ample 
from central sources, even though many 
local country banks are rather hard put. 
Furthermore, the gradual stabilizing of 
business and of prices and wages during 
the next year will help agriculture. 


(a back to wheat, at present 
there is nothing to indicate any 
material change in the world acreage of 
wheat to be harvested in 1931. Weather 
conditions so far have been fairly favor- 
able for the Fall sown crop, but it is of 
course too early to forecast yields. Last 
year the world grew around 250,000,000 
acres of wheat, exclusive of Russia and 
China. 

Russia has been much in the wheat 
talk since last Summer and she is in- 
deed a factor in the situation ahead. 
Since 1924 Russia has jumped her wheat 
acreage from 53,000,000 to 84,000,000 
acres last season. That 30,000,000 acre 
increase in Russia during the six-year 
period was greater than the increase 
in all the rest of the world combined 
(the latter increase being about 25,000,- 
000 acres). 


T appears probable that the world 
supplies of wheat available to fill 
importers’ needs during the next six 
months will exceed the same period last 
year by 150,000,000 bushels or more. 


This is predicated upon supplies avail- 
able in the four principal exporting 
countries, as of January 1, from 90,000,- 
000 to 140,000,000 bushels larger than 
last year, plus the probability of some 
shipments from Russia. 

It is likely, on the other hand, that 
there will be some offsetting increase in 
consumption of wheat upon improve- 
ment in general business conditions and 
upon some relaxing of the innumerable 
tariffs, milling regulations, and restric- 
tions abroad. 

All told, however, the wheat prospect 
for this next year is one which can en- 
courage only those growers who are 
efficient enough to hold their own in a 
harsh world. 


ITH respect to cotton, the South 

is up against something of a similar 
condition of large existing supplies and 
especially of reduced consumption due 
to the industrial depression. 

World consumption of American cot- 
ton was 2,000,000 bales less in 1929-30 
than in 1928-29. The rate of consump- 
tion continued to decline down to a low 
point in August 1930 and since Septem- 
ber the increases have been seasonal. 

In cotton again, Russia begins to loom 
on the horizon. Her acreage has been 
rapidly increased and advices to the 
Department of Agriculture indicated a 
production in Russia this past year of 
about 1,950,000 bales. This compares 
with the previous record production in 
1915 officially reported as 1,512,000 bales. 

Cotton is one of those basic raw ma- 
terials which are among the first to 
suffer in time of violent decline in gen- 
eral commodity prices. Such has been 
the case in this latest depression period. 
The situation in parts of our cotton belt 
has been aggravated also by the 
drought. 


ROBABLY there never has been a 

time of depression like this in the 
cotton belt when there was not wide- 
spread agitation for reduction of the 
acreage. 

As in the case of wheat, however, 
this country is likely to go on growing 
cotton for a long time. But, as in 
wheat, the only growers who can sum- 
mon much cheerfulness in present con- 
ditions are those who are able to pro- 
duce cotton at a very low cost. One 
can find such men, too, in our South 
and Southwest. It is the opinion of this 
writer that in the long run the cotton 
growers of Russia, India or South 


America will find it no easy matter to 
take the world cotton producing busi- 
ness away from the United States. In 
both cotton and wheat the 1931 season 
promises to take the measure not only 
of regions but of individuals. 
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Signs of Automotive Revival 


Shows 


Stimulate Interest — Manufacturers Favor 


Five-Day Week—Finance Companies in Good Shape 
By WALTER BOYNTON 


EGINNINGS of the automotive 
B revival have made their appear- 

ance, following the moderate suc- 
cess of the automobile shows, but what 
the industry now wants to see is the 
end of the beginning, and the definite 
development of real business. 

Sales reported from the eastern 
exhibits at Detroit and Chicago have 
generally run well above those of a year 
ago, so that on the face of the showings 
conditions are rather more favorable. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
sales a year ago were almost timid 
about making their appearance. 

Nothing has yet developed in the way 
of volume to push the manufacturers to 
enlarged schedules of output. Some of 
the deliveries are, of course, of the 
Spring variety and the Spring is still far 
enough off to keep the factories strictly 
to the policy of manufacturing for 
known sales only. 

Attendance at the shows was large 
enough to demonstrate the continuance 
of keen public interest, but it was 
smaller than last year, principally be- 
cause almost all the cars on view had 
already been seen and compared with 
those of an earlier announcement date. 


HE move to discontinue Summer 

announcements of new models got 
strong support from Buick, whose policy 
has for years been to bring out its new 
lines in mid-year. President E. T. 
Strong issued a statement from the 
Flint factory at the end of January, 
announcing that the 1931 line of Buick 
straight Eights would be continued 
beyond the usual date in 1931, when the 
1932 lines would ordinarily be an- 
nounced. Buick is a strong member of 
the N.A.C.C., which is on record as 
favoring the end of the calendar year 
as the date at which all announcements 
are henceforth to be made. The mem- 
ber-manufacturers are generally falling 
into line on this plan, which is relied 
upon to clarify the atmosphere and 
make things easier for the dealers. 

The dealers generally are meeting 
with material co-operation from their 
factories on all reasonable suggestions 


respecting sales conditions. How much 
of this is due to the dealers’ organiza- 
tions and how much to conditions 
clearly sensed by the manufacturers is 
a moot question; but whatever the 
cause, the effect is very visible. Dealers 
have very recently been heartened by a 
growing tendency on the part of the 
banks to look less askance at the auto- 
mobile as security. Under well defined 
conditions, dictated by good business 
judgment, the banks are making their 
friendliness clear in the form of some- 
what more liberal credits. Factory 
co-operation is playing its part in this 
new program. 

Chicago’s exhibit, outstanding be- 
cause of the large tributary territory 
enjoyed, was marked by _ unusually 
lavish shows in hotel lobbies. For 
example, General Motors had 85 models 
on view at the Stevens, Chrysler domi- 
nated the Congress and Willys-Overland 
had a group of cars on view at the 
Palmer House, besides the usual elabo- 
rate display at the Sherman. Dealers on 
Automobile Row went the limit in 
lavishness of display and the whole city 
was made thoroughly conscious that the 
automotive industry was alive and vigo- 
rous. It is historic fact that the Windy 
City show always draws «the largest 
number of individual owners of any 
show put on; and this year was no 


exception. 

Chevrolet staged a monster dealer 
show at Chicago, drawing on its deal- 
ers from as far west as the Rocky 


to furnish an atten- 
all records. Bankers 
from all over the Middle West were in 
attendance at this gathering, which 
interested something like 1,500 guests. 


Mountain States 
dance that broke 


Caren production activity at the 
beginning of February was running 





in the neighborhood of 50,000 units | 


weekly, with a growing 
make more high priced and medium 
priced cars than formerly. Chevrolet 
and Ford, of course, led the van, but 
several companies in the moderate 


range were beginning to expand their | 


schedules. 
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- NEW . 
STRAIGHT EIGHT 


5 passenger 2-Door Brougham 
New 127” Wheelbase Chassis 


CUSTOM MODEL 
Including Free Wheeling 


*1145 


Also STANDARD MODEL 


°945 


f.o. b. Connersville, Ind. 
Equipment other than standard at extra cost 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, IND. 




















Accumulation 


It is not a man’s income so much 
as his ability to conserve a part 
of his earnings and increase it 
by careful investing that spells 
success. 


The development of “Odd Lot” 
purchases of securities enables the 
investor to accumulate good issues 
without waiting until he has 
accumulated a comparatively large 
sum. 


Our “Odd Lot Trading” booklet 
together with List of Investment 
Suggestions mailed upon request. 


Ask for F. 460 


JjohnMuir& (a 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton_ Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 























BONDS 


[ )EVLOPMENTS in the in- 
vestment field indicate 


the growing interest in bonds. 


Based on 58 years of experi- 
ence, our Bond Department 
will, upon request, submit a 
list of bonds suited to your 
requirements, or will suggest 
changes in your present port- 
folio where advisable. 


‘obey EKirk 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Accumulation Continues As Market Gives Ind1- 
cation of Moving Into Good Short-Swing Advance 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


ket continues up to this writing 

highly satisfactory, despite a cur- 
rent but probably short reaction. The 
slow, irregular, halting advance which has 
taken place since the extreme low of the 
bear market was reached last December 
may be a bit trying to the impatient souls 
who recall the speed with which prices 
jumped early in 1929. But to the sober- 
minded student who realizes the differ- 
ences between the beginning and the end 
of bull markets, recent action of stocks 
has been most favorable. 

The old analogy may again be recalled, 
likening the current stock market to a 
man just beginning to recover from a long 
and hard illness. No one would expect or 
wish such an individual to jump up out 
of bed and go back to work again im- 
mediately with his old vim, vigor and 
enthusiasm. His real friends will hope 
for slow but fairly steady improvement, 
rather than a great spurt in activity, to 
signal his return to normal health and 
strength. 


TT general action of the stock mar- 


E have previously prophecied an ad- 

vancing market for the first few 
months of 1931 and we continue of that 
mind, though we have also pointed out 
that such advance should be gradual and 
irregular. So far in the new year that 
is just what we have had. We have also 
previously prophecied that the current up- 
ward trend will be broken by renewed 
major recession in the Spring or early 
Summer. We do not know now and we 
do not have to know now whether that 
Spring decline will carry stocks down into 
new low ground or whether it will be 
merely a good-sized reaction in the new 
bull market. 

The most important observation for the 
present is to realize that the stock mar- 
ket is just about completed with its slow 
task of building one of the strongest 
technical “bottoms” that we have wit- 
nessed in several years, a bottom which 
has been in process of formation since the 


beginning of last November, or a period of 
nearly four months. 


NLESS something extraordinary hap- 

pens to interfere with the normal 
workings of technical action, therefore, we 
should witness continued gradual advances 
for a month or two more. 

By and large, however, we are not an- 
ticipating any sort of a spectacular or run- 
away movement and it looks just now as 
though we ought to be satisfied if this 
advance carries our above average of fifty 
rail and industrial issues to between 165 
and 170. The Dow-Jones objectives 
would be around 190 and the Standard 
Statistics around 140. 

Such figures are based mainly on 
technical action of the market and it is 
dangerous to base a forecast on such ac- 
tion when so many things may happen 
to change the picture between date of 
writing and date of publication. We in- 
sert our usual danger signal, therefore, to 
the effect that our bullish views would be 
directly reversed if by some chance the 
market should break down through the 
lows of January 19th. 


HE trader, therefore, if he acted on 

our suggestion for the, opportunity of 
automatic profit or loss as outlined in 
previous recent reviews, now has a very 
nice position long of'the market near its 
December lows: His automatic stop 
orders may now be moved up from such 
December lows to the higher lows of 
January 19th and in most stocks he is al- 
ready certain of a nice profit even if he 
is stopped out at this higher figure. 

For the long-swing investor we con- 
tinue to advise our ratio of 60 per cent. 
of his funds available for stock purchases 
actually used in the market and the other 
40 per cent. of capital held in reserve until 
we are more certain that the extreme low 
point of the long bear market has been 
left behind. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1931. 
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Cities Service Net Earnings 


Increased 34% in 1930 


tT remarkable progress of Cities Service Company during the year that has 
passed testifies to the exceptional abilities of its management. 


Net earnings during this generally widespread period of economic depression 


exceeded the notable 1929 record by more than $14,800,000. 


The impressive gains recorded were due largely to a far-flung extension of service 
facilities, a: saponin of valuable new properties, and the development of increas- 
ingly profitable sources of new income. 


Among the outstanding achievements of the Cities Service organization during 
1930 are the following:— 


The purchase and construction of eng located retail outlets for 
the convenient distribution of gasoline, oil and other petroleum products. 


The completion of numerous oil wells with a potential production of 
many hundreds of thousands of barrels a day. 





Cities Service Company became associated with other large important 
interests in the construction of a 1,000-mile natural gas pipe line from 
Texas to Chicago. Hundreds of miles of natural gas pipe a were also 
undertaken by its subsidiaries. 


The acquisition of a controlling interest in a large public utility subsidiary. 


In extent, diversity, and the essential character of the services and products which 
it supplies, the Cities Service organization presents the aspect of a national insti- 
tution closely identified with America’s commercial and industrial progress. 





The cash value of the annual stock and cash dividends being paid on Cities Service 
Common stock is equivalent to more than 714% on the present market price. 


For full information regarding this great, nation-w‘de 
_ organization, simply send coupon below TODAY. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street ( New York City 
Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour— reome = me “4 information about Cities Service 
FRIDAYS 8 P. M.— ompany Common Stock. 
WEAF and 32 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 


























“Should 
1 Business Men 


Buy Stocks” 
—-now? 


In deciding this vital 
question, apply the 


law of action and re- 
action. Be right with 


The Babson 
Coupon will bring 
you full particulars. 
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Investor -- Know Yourself 


A copy of this recent much 
talked of article reprinted 
from The Financial World 
will be sent’ on request to 
any investor. 


Odd lots will receive the same careful 
attention as 100 share lots. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 


Member of N. Y, Stock Exchange since 1869 


R. A. Coykendall J. G. Bishop 


Member 
New York Curb ( Asso.) 


20 Broad Street New York 
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FORBES for 


Wal/ Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


URING the last two weeks the 
D stock market has held very well, 

considering the weakness in prac- 
tically all classes of bonds, particularly in 
government bonds. The weakness in 
government bonds was brought about 
principally by the proposed issue of $3,- 
400,000,000 of new bonds for the soldiers’ 
bonus. 

Until the question of when the bonds 
issued for the soldiers’ bonus are to be 
paid off is settled, it is likely to have con- 
siderable market influence. If no new 
legislation is enacted the bonds start ma- 
turing 20 years after the passing of the 
bill. If they are paid off now, in a lump 
sum, it will have a very considerable effect 
on the entire business situation as it will 
place a vast sum of money (equal to about 
4 per cent. of our national annual income) 
in the hands of a class who are more 
likely to spend it than to save it. 

As a matter of fact, if the bonus bond 
holders merely wished to save the money 
there would not be this agitation to pay 
off the bonds at the present time. 


F one were to guess what lines of in- 

dustry would be particularly benefited 
in the event of the bonds being payable 
now, the first one which comes to mind is 
the automobile business. On the average, 
the bonus amounts to about $1,000 per man 
and the first luxury which most people 
would buy is an automobile; hence, Ford, 
General Motors and other makers of cheap 
cars are most likely to feel immediate 
benefit with the paying of this bonus. 

Although the immediate effect of paying 
the bonus would be to stimulate certain 
lines of business the ultimate consequences 
are likely to be the reverse of those wished 
for by the adherents of the measure. 

Business, as a whole, is feeling more 
optimistic than for a long time, and the 
additional taxation necessary to pay the 
interest and ultimate principal of the bond 
issue, which would be put out to provide 
the cash, would be a severe blow to the 
average business man unless he were a di- 
rect beneficiary. 


HERE are two marked comparisons 

at the present time in the actions of 
stocks. The first is: The low-priced 
stocks seem to have been well liquidated 
and have rallied very much more in pro- 
portion than the high-priced stocks. 
Second: individual stocks, without regard 
to groups, have continued to make new 
highs or new lows as their respective in- 
dividual prospects warrant. 

We still feel that we should avoid com- 
mitments in high-priced stocks which act 
sluggish, such as Westinghouse, Steel, Al- 
lied Chemical and the like. They act as 
if constant liquidation were going on or 


else that they are entirely lacking in 
sponsorship on the bull side. 

Among the low price stocks with good 
prospects and, in many cases, good cur- 
rent earnings which we would recommend 
are: American & Foreign Power; Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric; General Motors; 
Kreuger & Toll; Kroger Grocery & 
Bakery; Loew’s; R. H. Macy; Marshall 
Field; Nash Motors; National Dairy 
Products; Procter & Gamble; Borden 
Company; Stone & Webster; U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry and Woolworth. Practically all 
of these have been discussed recently in 
this column and no further comment is 
necessary. Three stocks which have not 
been mentioned heretofore, however, are 
Kreuger & Toll, Nash Motors and 
Marshall Field. 


REUGER & TOLL is the Swedish 

match trust and as such is the lead- 
ing manufacturer and _ distributor of 
matches in the world. It has been an ex- 
tremely successful business and the only 
question connected with it at the present 
time is the fact that they own large blocks 
of government bonds of countries whose 
present credit is open to some question. 
These bonds were obtained’ by lending the 
respective countries cash in exchange for 
the match concession in the _particu- 
lar country. Even allowing for the drop 
in the market price of these bonds and 
for one or two instances of trouble, which 
have not yet developed, there is still plenty 
of margin of safety for the company to 
show an excellent profit. 

Marshall Field & Co. is both a whole- 
saler and a retailer of dry goods with a 
country-wide reputation built up over a 
number of years. A return of prosperity 
to the Middle West should result in con- 
siderably higher earnings and an improve- 
ment in the market price of their stock. 

Nash Motors has a strong current posi- 
tion and an improvement in the auto- 
mobile business should enable them to 
comfortably earn their dividend. The 
management has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful over the last decade and is still in 
the same hands. 


_ HE reason why opportunities seem bet- 
- ter in the low-priced issues now than 
usual is because so many strong companies 
have been deflated that it is not necessary 
to take great risk in buying such strong 
stocks at low levels. 

Some individual issues like Montgomery 
Ward, International Tel. & Tel. and Radio 
appear to have passed the bulk of their 
troubles. 

All of them were selling too high at the 
peak of the bull market but they have 
taken their medicine and it has been a 
bitter but healthy dose. 
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New Issue January 30, 1931 


$25,000,000 


The North American Company 
5% Debentures due 1961 


To be dated February 1, 1931 To mature February 1, 1961 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1, ao deduction for Federal income tax not exceeding 2% per annum. Principal and interest payable in New York in 

United States gold coin. Coupon di of $1,000 i registerable as to aye only. Redeemable as a whole, or in part by lot, at any time on 

meme | to and including May 1, 1932 at 105% and interest, with ion price of % of 1% during each fifteen months period there- 

after to and including February 1, 1956, say eer yr dlr wm wa dk at 100% and interest. J Adal ional 5% Deb due 1961, or debentures of any other series, may 
be issued without restriction. The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Trushee. 














The company has agreed to make application in due.course to list these debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 





The following information has been summarized by Mr. F. L. Dame, President of The North American Cu from his letter dated January 29, 
1931, copies of which may be obtained upon request, and is subject to the more complele information contained therein 
BUSINESS 

The North American Company, organized in 1890, controls through stock ownership, directly or through subsidiaries, important public 
utility operating companies, including The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, Union Electric Light and Power Company (Missouri), 
Mississippi River Power Company, Union Electric Light and Power Company of Illinois, The Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company, Wisconsin Michigan Power Company, Washington Railway 
and Electric Company and Potomac Electric Power Company. 

OTHER INVESTMENTS 
During the past youre the scope of the interests of The North American Company on the Pacific Coast was greatly extended through acquisition 
by a subsidiary of approximately 32% of the outstanding common stock of Pacific Gas and Electric Company, in exchange for operating 
properties in California theretofore controlled by The North American Company. Pacific Gas and Electric Company, directly or through 
subsidiaries, serves a terrRory in central and northern California having a population of approximately 2,500,000, and aeiian the cities of 
San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, Berkeley, Fresno and approximately 350 other cities and towns. The North Ameri- 
can Company, among other investments, has substantial interests in the common stocks of The Detroit Edison Company and North American 
Light & Power Company. The company does not include in its consolidated income statements the undistributed earnings applicable to in- 


vestments in any of these three companies. 
CAPITALIZATION 


The company will have outstanding, upon issuance of these debentures, the following capitalization: $25,000,000 principal amount of 5% 

Debentures due 1961 (this issue) ; $30,333,900 par value of 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock; ial 6,339,555 shares ‘of common stock, without par 

value (including scrip). 

These debentures, upon issuance, will constitute the company’s only funded debt. As of pn gi 30, 1930, the company’s subsidiaries 

had outstanding with the public $296,303, 984 of funded debt and $138,164,056 of preferred stocks 

Based on current quotations on the New York Stock Exchange, the company’s preferred and common stocks have an indicated market value 

of more than $470,000,000. Dividends have been paid quarterly on the common stock for more than twenty-one years without interruption; 

for more than seven years such dividends have been paid in common stock at the rate of 244% quarterly. Under this common stock dividend 

policy the entire consolidated net earnings, after preferred dividends of the company, are allowed to remain in the business of the company 

and its subsidiaries. During the seven-year period ended September 30, 1930, such net earnings have aggregated more than $125,000,000. 
PURPOSE OF ISSUE 

These debentures are being issued to provide funds for payment of the company’s floating debt, and for general corporate purposes. 








EARNINGS 
Consolidated results of operation of the company and its subsidiaries, for the five years ended September 30, 1930, were as follows: 

Twelve months Gross from operation, pene preferred lor arese (am — 

earnings plus other dividends of dends of The 
September 30 net income subsidiaries 
minority interests > Company) 
$113,687,873 $53,781,465 $26,201,525 $11,555,362 $16,024,578 
121,815,469 58,094,090 27,389,161 12,479,169 18,225,760 
* 130, 65,494,843 29,351,766 13,654,297 22,488,780 
1929 145,624,061 75,578,822° 31,406,787 15,399,989 28,772,046 
BEF oo oe ccccccccceccs 140,296,108 74,599,469° 29,953,662 — 29,785,345 
Annual int it requi: III 05. cco 'nc00ns566s.ns5s0s casa seubabntadbombeenaienete>soeseros $1,250,000 
*t by Ege pee 4 of menor aoe o os be ty a 75 i008 78, in respect thereof to surplus of issuing company: 1929—-$227,500; 1930— 
Se expenses and all other details of pry tne ph poe eggs 
ee ar tae Gee: ee cas Cotas tet te ein Cate Leen wo 


For the twelve months ended September 30, 1930 the consolidated balance after all charges, as above, was $29,785,345 and, for the same period, 
net income of the company itself, from dividends, interest and other sources, after all charges, was $20, 538,428. The annual interest requirement 
on these debentures is $1,250,000. 

More than 74% of consolidated gross earnings and more than 87% of consolidated net income from operation during the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1930 were derived from electric light and power business. 





We offer these debentures for delivery if, when and as issued and accepled by us, subject lo the approval of legal proceedings by counsel. It is 
expected that delivery will be made on or about February 13, 1931, in the form of temporary debentures, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read 3 Co. 


Price 97 and interest. Yield 5.20% 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
The National City Company Guaranty Company of New York Chase Securities Corporation 
Bankers Company of New York Lee, Higginson & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 
International Manhattan Company Stone & Webster and Blodget 
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common stock. 


Thous. 
Par Shares 
No 762 
No 4,153 
No 2,178 
No 1,256 
10 653 
No 690 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 1,656 
No 600 
No 1,020 
No 770 
No 10,155 
25 = 1,629 
No _ 1,830 
100 450 
100 13,480 
25 3,077 
100 400 
50 8,826 
No 3,577 
25 2,000 
No 600 
100 2,417 
100 813 
25 2,682 
No 173 
No 843 
100 2,560 
25 2,257 
20 446 
No 2,100 
No 3,202 
25 4,164 
No 770 
No 736 
No 252 
No _ 5,000 
No 244 
No 977 
No 511 
100 195 
No 190 
No 1,123 
No 1,800 
2s 7,661 
No __11,174 
No 362 
No 4,470 
No _ 1,000 
100 341 
No 11,610 
No 1,037 
No 34,011 
No 11,451 
No 1,725 
No 2,112 
No 4,777 
25 = 2,530 
100 550 
10 =1,000 
No 6,555 
No 513 
100 516 
50 1,694 
No _ 1,050 
No 3,090 
20 10,339 
No 2,261 
No 926 
No 1,800 
100 =-:1,511 
No 239 
No 100 
No 730 
pore > P0. 


Book 
Value 


$38 
21 


Earns 
1929 


$7.75 
0.60 
12.60 
3.79 
4.77 
3.71 
8.02 
1,03¢ 
4.01 
4.33 
Nil 
5.40 
1.11 
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“Including prices on old stock. 

il (g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1930 


m=months 


1.35, 6 m 
273, 12m 


7.49, 5 m 


1.31, 6 m 
7.458 
2.08, 9 m 
4.66, 9 m 
0.81, 9 m 
5.26 


6.16° 
6.64« 


4.44 


(a) Partly extra. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% 


Div. Long Term 

N. Y¥. 3.4. Rate Price Range 
Aix Reductions 2. o6< 6scics cece $3 223- 22; ’20-’29* 
Aliephatiy Corp, ..... 55 sébweccs «. 56%4-18% ; 1929 
Aue ChenmMeal oie sacs 6 355- 65; ’24-’29 
a eee 3 200- 26; ’20-’29* 
American Bank Note ........ 2 160- 34; ’25-’29 
American Brake Shoe ........ 2.40 63- 40; ’27-’29 
POTION TORR oo 5 nb cs6-rn cies 4 185- 39; ’27-’29 
Amer. Car & Foundry ....... -6 116- 75; ’25-’29 
Amer. & Foreign Power ..... .. 199- 14; ’25-’29 
Amemcan 1b 50.6 i i eo ences 3 54- 26; ’27-’29 
American International ....... 2 150- 16; ’22-’29 
Amer. Locomotive ........... 2 145- 65; ’23-’29 
American Radiator ........... 1 55- 28; 1929 
Amer. Rolling Mill .......... 2 144- 60; 1929 
Amer. Smelting & Refin. ..... 4 293- 43; ’22-’29* 
Amer. Sugar Refining......... 5 96- 36; ’22-’29 
Fo aa Te es rae 9 310-114; ’22-’29 
American Tobacco “B”........ 5 235- 81; ’24-’29* 
POG VORA a ociceai oiesdene. a 166- 6; ’20-’29 
Anaconda Copper ............ 2.50 175- 28; ’24-’29* 
PIG GOGEE hoi cacsieciadacas 1 68- 30; ’28-’29 
Armee Gl ER ok access. x 27- 5; °25-’29 
Assoc. Dry Goolls .........:. 2.50 76- 25; ’25-’29 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. ... 10 298- 97; ’24-'29 
Atlantic Coast Line .......... 10a 268- 83; ’22-’29 , 
Atlantic Refining «........... 1 154- 30; ’23-’29* 
Auburn Automobile .......... 4y 514- 68; ’28-’29 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... 1.75 67- 15; 1929 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 7 145- 40; ’23-’29 
SRN Se Soho Saccnes vip ck ex 1 56- 10; ’22-’29 
Beechnut Packing ....:...... 3 101- 44; ’23-’29 
Bendix Aviation.............. 1 104- 25; 1929 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 6 141- 37; ’23-’29 
Borden Company ............ 3 187- 53; ’25-’29* 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit .... 4 82- 9; 23-29 
Brook. Union Gas ........... 5 249- 56; ’24-’29 
PU ON a is cin sojerrainh 3 56- 29; ’26-’29 
Burroughs Add. Machine ..... 1 249- 29; ’25-’29* 
UE WORMED o.5.5.6:60% 0025 2.50 89- 14; ’25-’29 
California Packing ........... 4 85- 60; ’26-’29 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale ..... 3 99- 32; °26-’29 
RS MS Oy cea «5c Usint owas 6 515- 14; ’22-’29 
BS Se a re 86- 31; ’26-’29 
CBPED Gh POD 6ace-0 550d tance 2 120- 23; ’20-’29 
Chesapeake Corp. .....2:..... 5 112- 63; ’27-’29 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... 2.50 280- 54; ’22-’20* 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. . .. 45- 3; ’22-’29 
Childs Commany «os... .¢scs 2.40 76- 32; '24-’29 
CONIA NU. ow caiccccvcxo cele 1 141- 26; ’25-’29 
PRINS pigs ko 6 wala ccke 6 181- 41; ’22-’29* 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ........ 1 96- 20; ’20-’29 
Columbia Gas & Elec. ........ 2 141- 52; ’26-’29* 
Commercial Credit ........... f. 71- 14; ’25-’29 
Commonwealth & Southern ... 0.60 30- 10; 1929 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y..... 4 183- 56; ’23-’29* 
Comeental COR ci iiss. ac cscs 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’29 
Continental Motors ........... .. 29- 5; ’22-’29 
Continental Oil (Del.) ....... .. 63- 12; ’21-’29 
Corn Prods. Refining ......... 4a 126- 35; ’26-’29 
Bo Se en 5 122- 48; ’21-’29 
Cuban American Sugar ....... .. 60- 7; ’21-’29 
CAMEO WETIOI occcsinncwane ts 30- 6; 1929 
Davison Chemical ............ .. 81- 21; ’20-'29* 
Delaware & Hudson ......... 9 230- 93; ’20-’29 
Del., Lack. & Western ....... 7a 173-108; ’22-’29 
Diamond Match ............. .. 172-115; °19-’29* 
Lp ere 4 126- 69; ’28-’29 
Du Pont de Nemours ........ 4 503- 80; ’22-’29* 
Eastman Kodak ............. 8a 265- 70; ’22-’29 
Elec, Aite-Uate ooo. ccecscss: 6 174- 50; ’28-’ 
Electric Power & Light ...... 1 87- 15; ’25-’29 
BME ME ei wck cece Ch witiws! a4 94- 10; ’23-’29 
Powter WHEE oo wb. cscecsss. 2 95- 33; 1929 
Be SCO. o.5 ban kaso, 8s 184- 13; ’23-’29 
POMS ORIN ooh 5b ches 4 109- 20; ’26-’29 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended Februar 
J (k) Year ended September 30. (n) 

in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 
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1563¢- 87% 

35%- 5% 

343 -170% 

68 - 31% 

973%- 45% 
% 


2421-168 

17514- 95%4 
513- 165% 
26334- O¥% 
38 - 193% 
1223¢- 55% 
34 - 85% 


178%4- 98% 
42° - 3334 
51%- 183% 
4814- 2114 
77'%- 41% 
7534- 30% 
36234- 8314 
6 - 3 


6536- 21 
8214- 32% 
513%- 32% 
2634- 4% 
675%- 22% 
43 - 14% 
19134-133%4 
77 - 18% 
87 - 305% 
403%4- 15% 
20%- 7% 
1367%%- 78% 
715%- 43% 
8%- 2% 
30%- 7% 
1113%- 65 
9354- 50% 
9 2 


14%- 1% 
435¢- 10 
181 -130% 
153 - 69% 
25414-139* 
873¢- 57% 
145%4- 80% 
25514-142% 
1147%- 33 
10314- 343% 
633%4- 22% 
1041%4- 37Y% 
28%4- 3% 
55%4- 24% 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


0 


8.3 
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3.7 
12.1 


28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. (e) Year 
(p) Year ended No- 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


ear ended October 31. 


(u) Plus 5% in 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1931 
i 7 Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
Thous. — — Earns, = a ae A i Pace Renae High Low Prices. % 

Par Shares Value ee ae E> 900. \ 711%-.22 34 8.9 

J 413 $74 $4.71 $2.03,9 m General Asphalt ............. $3 97- 23; ’20-'29 71- rte “435 
9 1.60 403- 79; °26-'20* 9534- 41% 

No 28,846 12 224. 47,9 m General Electric. ............. 5 137. 382 2629" 6154. 4494 52 5.9 
No 5,347 11 368 293,9 m General Foods ............... : ano 33. 28298 3414. 3114 30 77 
0 43'500 18 5.44 2.68, 9 m General Motors ............. 153 60: °25-29 106%- 56 76 66 
No 358 32 8.25 7.0 General Railway Signal ...... 5 143- 80: ’27-’29 106%- 18 24 16.7 
a 2205 23 6.16 2.44,8 m_ Gillette Safety Rtzor ......... oe 22-31. 2820 47%- 29 36 72.1 
No 1788 14 4.06 ee | RRR 2. wo ee se 
ae 51 4.85 Nil,6m Goodrich, B. F. .............. «. 155. 45: °27-’20 %67%- 35% 40 12.3 
No 1371 42 1023 2.02,6m Goodyear Tire & Rubber ..... 5 ie eo 1S ae [= . 
No. 1,727 8 Nil Nil, 9 m  Graham-Paige Motors ....... . ; ee. 45) 99 12 8 $3 68 74 
100 2,491 163 10.28 vesees Great Northern Pfd. .......%. oa 40°. 28.29 80 15 « ER ca 
No 198 116 5.93 Nil Geir States Steel .......6.6.06 6 : —~ 
" 4- 26; '27-’29 109 - 70 j 

; 678 Nil 7.65  6.80,9 m Hershey Chocolate ........... i493 14 3 a7’ 4 ‘ 36 
100 400 111 4.96 4.69 Hudson & Manhattan ........ eo a = ; Eafe rs ah $ ine 
No 1,597 37 7.26 0.20 FARING DRONE 2 oe .<.06005 00000 ba ~t * 50°29 26%. 75 8 2 

10 1,502 24 2.39 O07, Fin TR BRN, koe osc ste csise 0. ; ee 
100: 1,354 161 9.14 6.01 Illinois Central ....... ree 7 or i a eae iy 
100 350 112 Cae «Saas. Interboro Rapid Transit ...... .. ace” Pe aan 197 4-131 6 87 
No 638 33 11.03 8.58, 9 m_ Int. Business Machine ........ 6u 4 ac: Snape 11534. 4534 S 35 
No 4409 53 FAL FH cneae Int. Harvester ............... 2.50 395- SS a ,e + oe a: = 
No 13758 9 147 0.58, Sm Int. Nickel of Canada «;...... 0.60 | 270- 24; '25~'29 a a ie 

96 17 Nil Nil, 9 m nt. Paper OEE A” saede ay aw. J +s 
No <a Se Oe see 2 201- 53; ’23-'29 77%- 17% 2% 77 

i 1- 5; ’26-’29 26%- 7% : ee 

1,180 10 103" 178:9 m Belvittater Cofp.........06... .: 9 3 (26- . 
io 9,370 31 Se, ne ee Kennecott Copper ............ 2 4 - — - ~ 7 8.3 
826 1 Me eee OD Tre - 3; °26-’ 2 ¥4 ve 

ne K S. S 1.60 92- 28: °26-'29 3634- 26% 26 62 

10 5,518 20 2.68 1.90 Sresge, S. S. ......- esse eee +o ae. 3) a0 3534. 2086 3 os 

5 4,636 we Ct rep Kreuger & Toll eee es = ae iar ae 4870. 98 = $s 
No 1,726 30 Be Vaan ee OO « u ; A 
2 i Ste Oe ee ae) e495 24014 8D 
25 1,754 : lo t & Myers Bo ......... : aap 4 
No 1364 38 7.913 9.653 EUW RD, BME ooo seccss sce cees 3 85- 14; '23 29 959%4- 41% 51 60 

25 500 40 a oe Loose-Wiles Biscuit .......... 2.60 178- 35; 24-'29 70% 40% 51 $2 
No 1,909 20 Bae tesa LOPMiaed TORGCOO .......05055 <« 47- 14; ig wr ny 7 BS 

° oe ’ © ae 

Jo 300 52 7.62 5.04, 6 m McKeesport Tin Plate ........ 6a 82- 54; 28.’ 2 F 
Ne 755 73 9.05 S09, Om “PERE TO boc cscs cb access 43 Zoe od size = = 
No 1,304 35 686 670%  +$®‘Macy, R.H.................. au - 70; ’25- - . 
No iW 4) 4002189 mm Mid-Continent 2 62- 22; '20-'29 33 - 11 14 149 
No 1,899 47 4.09 2.15,9 m Mid Continent SIR ers 2 3 (20-" Pr ‘iec 5 120 
No 809 111 5.10 3.00 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ceaweres 3 66- 7; La 6 hi 2 J 
100 828 124 10.42 3.77 ee nr 101- S A ris iste = en 
No 4,621 33 2.60 Nil Montgomery Ward ........... nes 400- 42; ’26- . wl = Ps ee 

. " Pe 29 14.2 \% I 
No 2,730 20 6.60" 2.78 Nash Motors ................ 4 119 52; '26-’ 

10 5,524 19 3.01 3.40 National Biscuit ............. 2.80 =. = ; a . 6854 ‘ 3.3 
No 717 10 MR, yep hi Nat. Bellas Hess bitte cesses ee os 250- E an Ys. oe P “tt 
No 1,190 29 7.01 1.84,9 m Nat. Cash Register “A” ...... 4a 149- 37; f t- 2 ‘3 ro rr 
No 5,160 16 4.04 2.16, 6 m ag — oe re - = a: Koo 1899.14 a 2 

) 310 181 Dae ewegss aS eee eee - 63; *20-’ - S 

Ne 5,431 20 2.17 222,12 m Nat. Power & Light ......... 1 72- iy: L of 13a) tees a a 
100 4,994 165 16.89 6.39, 9 m New York Central ........... 8 257-117; ’26-' cae A- “4 ‘3 7 
100 337 214 15.50 6.63 N. Y¥., Cite, & St: Lonis......: 6 241- 67; 23-29 ® 4 2 
100 = 1,571 124 11.73 7.33 N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford . 6 133- 14; 24-29 a ene a = 
100 1,407 216 29.06 21.97 Norfolk & Western .......... 10 290-123 ; ’25-’29 265 - % 
No 5,576 30 481 488,12 m North American ............. 10r 187- 42; 26-'29 132%- 57% 0 10.0 
lo 2 i North American Aviation ... .. 20- 3; ’28-’29 1554- 4% = 
No 2,100 10  *  eetes's vort erica ie 7 424; 8 8 
100 2,480 179 eT re Northern Pacific ............ 5 119- 50; ’22- - A, ps 
25 3195 25 3.26 2.41,9 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric ........ 2 137- 31; 23-'29* 74%- 40% 46 5 
No 15,000 5 1.68) 0.608 Packard Motors ttt seeeee ees 0.60 163- 10; 22-29% 8 a 4 6.0 
50 2,422 65 : Sl Pan-American Sat ee 96- 38; '22-'29 6 Ya- o * 
No 2,685 36 5.39 4.59,9 m Paramount Publix ........... 4 154- 35; 20-’29 77%4- 33% o ri 
50 11,233 93 882 3.95.9 m Pennsylvania R. R........... 4 110- 33; 222-29 O56 esc . = 
100 450 162 13.93 1.84 a 7.50a 260- 67; '26-'29 164%4- 4 is saan 
No 2,593 39 5.19 2.28,9 m_ Phillips Petroleum ........... 2 70- 16; '20-'29 4434- 8 Ly 
25 2,433 72 SOOt ) waaathis Prawie Co GAS 6.0 os se eee 2 66- 40; 28-'29 54 - 11% 14 i 
No 390 72 oes.  ~iih.53 Pressed Steel Car sencrercsase <3 80- 6; °26-'29 Rn 9 a - a 
No 5,368 31 ce TOPs care Public Service of N. J. ...... 3.40 138- 32; 27~'29 23%4- 6s 77 
No 3,874 86 5.23 4.28, 9 m Pullman, Incorporated ....... 4 200- 73; ’21-’29 8934- 47 ‘ 
No 6,526 6 1.58 Nil, 9 m_ Radio Corporation .........:. .. 420- 26; ’24-’29* 69%- 11% ia 
No 2'372 18 0.63 1.03, 9 m  Radio-Keith-Orpheum ........ .. 52- 12; 28-29 B- - = ee 
50 ~=1,400 91 Oe - “ieee Reading EES sek hoalinsss "Sep aes a bolenase 4 148- 52; 22-'29 oo 1436 4 an 
No 1,335 6 2.60” 3.514 Remington-Rand, Inc. ........ 1.60 58- 20; '27-'29 Y- ‘3 5 a 

10 2,000 16 0.71 ee oS eee 0.80 35- 10: (22-'29 147%6- 7¥4, 3 J 
No 1,985 91 5.508 Nil, 9 m_ Republic Steel thet essen teens os 146- 40; ’22-’29 79Y%- 10% 4s 67 

10 9,000 15 i: SM Sore aoe Reynolds Tobacco “B” ....... 3 66- 39; ; 1929 585%- 40 A 
10 300 38 es ree Rossia Insurance ............. 2.20 278- 28; ’23-'29 4834- 1434 . 

i i - 924? h- 13.8 
654 120 11.82 4.08 St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 134- 19; ’24-’29 1187%- 3934 58 ‘ 

Ne 4,637 40 6.62 3.01 Sears Roebuck ....... seen oe 2.50t 198- 51; 27-'29 10054 - 43% 4 = 
No 5,500 50 2.82 0.49, 6 m Sinclair Consolidated Oil .:... 46- 15; 22-'29 32 * oY , 
100 100 191 i gags ere ae Sloss-Sheffield Steel .......... .. 144- 21; ’20-’29 56%- 12 r/o 

*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28 (d) Year ended March 3ist. (e) Year 


i d une 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended No- 
pn: Ha oO MS) Rain eno jn depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (¥) Plus 6% in common stock. 





Thous: 


Shares 


746 
2,761 
3,723 
1 298 
12,652 

2,163 
13,016 
25,400 
17,809 


1,775 
5,140 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
vember 30. 
common stock. 
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June 30: 
(q) Before charges 


Earns, 1930 
m=>months 


4.25, 9 m 

1.31, 6 m 

Nil, 9 m 
6 


5, 12 m 
2.24, 6 m 
2,12 m 


Lt cee Div. 

N. - ° S. E. Rate 
South Porto Rico Sugar..... $1.40 
Southern Cal. Edison ......... 2 
SOmesOn PACIRC onc cccccccews 6 
Southern Railway ............ 8 
Standara Brands .............: 1.20 
Standard Gas & Electric ...... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California .... 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey .. 2a 
Standard Oil of New York . 1 
IR DERETIOE sox. saknrceciee Se 
Steepaker Corb. 2... css snes 1.20 
Texas Corporation ..........6: 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur .......... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing ....... a 
Toepacee Products ........... :. 
SS eee 1 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .... 5 
Union Oil of California ...... 2t 
CEU REMIND “6.6. 55:00. 000008440 10 
United Aircraft & Transport . .. 
DSS yO ane 4 
United Gas Improvement ..... 1.20 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry ........ 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol ...... 6 
RR eee ere 
U. S. Realty & Improve. ...... E 
Sek OU Sere: 
SS 2”. GPRS RSArer reer rf 
Wabash Railway............. .. 
Warner Bros. Pictures ....... .. 
Western Union............... 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake ..... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 5 
White Motors ............... 2 


Willys-Overland 


Woolworth, F. W. ........... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of Am. ....... .. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” ......... 


Amer. Gas & Electric ........ $lt 
Amer. Superpower ........... 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A” ..... 2 
NN ia ace. Lashes ris Guane Sos 
Brazitan Traction ........... v 
Central Pub. Service “A” .... 1.75 
Central States Electric ........ 0.40r 
RSMO MEME 6 0.5.5.5 cicininsc die cess 0.30 
Con. Gas (Baltimore) ....... 3.60 
Elec. Bond & Share .......... y 
Ford of Canada “A” ........... 1.20 
Ford of England ............ 0.37 
Geldman Sachs «........06602.. 6. 
OD Sa re err 1.50 
oh | 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line ....... 10r 
Middle West Util ............ \ 
National Investors .......... .. 
New Jersey Zinc ............. 3a 
Newmont Mining ............ 4 
Niagara Hudson Power ...... 0.40 
North. States Power “A”.... 8 
LE OS Gee ee See arene tee 0.20 
Pitney Bowes Postage Meter.. 0.20 
i, MORI BADE os acon.c2 sieissc 1 
Shenandoah Corp. ............ 
Standard Oil of Indiana ...... 2 
Standard Oil of Kentucky .... 1. 
Standard Oil of Ohio ......... Z: 
Standard Power & Light “B” . 2 
DENT OURAN. o's a ois.at cesesnmss 2 
Transcont. Air Transport ..... .. 
United Founders ............. u 
United Light & Power “A” ... 1 
Be ON 5 cp an ep. 55 0h 0 1.60 
Utilities Power & Light ...... 1 
pro Te © || a a ealae Oar See 4 


(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


50- 22; 


540- 53; 
80- 20; 
225- 43; 
96- 82; 
73- 25; 
so- 3: 
82- 34; 
58- 19; 
120- 12; 
91- 20; 
146- 32; 
287- 50; 
69- 25; 
24- 
226- 32; 
209- 45; 
128- 28; 
42- 8 
57- 20; 
65- 10; 


301- 82; 


50- 14; 
40- 7; 


- 103- 49; 


180- 29; 
134- 60; 
190- 18; 
140-100; 
36- 4; 
76- 25; 
62- 12 
206- 12; 
90- 13; 
154- 57: 


(t) Plus 4% 


’27-29 


; 27-29 
; '22-’29 


; *22-’29* 


1929 


; "23-29" 
; '24-’29 
4 2 24- 29 


"25-29 
'26-'29 
°24-'29 

1929 
25-29 

1929 
28-29 
25-29 


”28-’29* 
"26-'29* 


°25-’29 
’28-'29 
1929 


8; ’28-'20 
’28-'29* 


22-'20 
23-'29 
28-'20 
1929 
1929 
1929 


'25-'29 


1929 
°22-'29 


30- 1234; 1929 
1929 


1929 
1929 


’ 23-'20* 
’23-’29* 


°27-’29 


"25-'29* 
"24-'29* 


’28-’29 
1929 


; 27-29 


’21-’29 


’25-’29* 
24-29% 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


in common stock. 





FORBES 


Prices 193C Approx. Y 
High Low Prices 


3034- 10% 
72 - 40% 
127 - 88 

136%4- 46% 
29%- 14% 
129%- 53% 
75 - 42% 


47%4- 18% 
60%4- 28% 
67%- 40% 
891%4- 40% 

6%- 2 
25%4- 1034 

138 - 49 
50 - 20% 

24234-166% 
99 - 18% 

105 - 46% 
4934- 24% 
38%- 18% 

13934- 50% 


19834-13434 
67%- 11% 


ll - 3% 
72%- 51% 


350 -140% 
37 - 6% 
157 - 74% 
39%- 9 
464- 13% 
15%- 2% 
55%4- 19% 
425%%- 11% 
39%- 7H 
4444- 13% 
136%- 78 
117%- 37% 
38%4- 18% 
23%4- 10% 
463%4- 43% 
1667%- 58% 
119 - 57% 
36%- 5 
38 - 14% 
30 - 3% 
91%4- 45 
141%- 37% 
24%- 8% 
1834-120 
16%4- 5 
20%- 5 
34 - 10% 
20 - 2% 
59%- 30 
40%4- 18% 
108%4- 43% 
8034- 33 
3414- 27 
10%- 3% 
44 - 6 
56 - 19% 
58 - 31 
28 - 1% 
977%- 45% 


(d) Year ended March 3lst. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 








(p) Year ended No- 
(u) Plus 5% in 


FEBRUARY 15, 1931 





AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER SYSTEM 


CONTINUES TO GROW 


Gross Revenues of more than $4,500,000 and Net Revenues of over 
$2,200,000 have been added to the increasing gross and net of 
American Commonwealths Power System through the acquisition of 
the properties of Dominion Gas and Electric Company, as of Decem- 
ber 30, 1930. The newly acquired utility properties serve a popula- 
tion of over 250,000 with electricity or gas for light, heat and power 
in 102 communities situated in the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and British Columbia of the Dominion of Canada; the larger 
centers of which are Calgary and Edmonton. 


The areas in which the new acquisitions are located are among the 
most productive agricultural regions in the Dominion. These areas 
are adequately served by the important Transcontinental Railway 
Systems of Canada and are rapidly developing in financial and com- 
mercial importance. 


In adding these properties to its system of electric and gas services, 
the management of 


American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation 


a 
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has further extended its operations into territories where the possi- 
bilities for growth are unlimited—thus enlarging upon the policy of 
diversification in its investment in utility properties and by so doing 
further adding to the stability of earnings. 


The properties now comprising the Corporation’s System render one 
or more utility services to a population exceeding 2,850,000 in over 
400 communities in the United States and Canada. The areas served 
are well diversified as to industry, agriculture and natural resources 
and give definite promise of future growth and development. 





For further information regarding the Corporation, 
its Securities, and areas served, inquire of your 
Investment Security Dealer, or address Secretary. 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 


120 Broadway 
New York 
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Continue in Favor in Face 
of Adverse Faetors 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





ANDICAPS of -. 
more than usual « 
severity have, 


Bonds with Wide Range in Yields 


HE Associated Gas 





Rate Due Price Yield and Electric Com- 

: . Alleghany RR ite oe 1 1 A pany is one of the large 

been imposed on the motets Conparstion * - . eas holding concerns whose 
bond market lately and . Associated FlCctr ie a. oik oc ecc cc ccccescaee 44s 1953 90 5.0 operating properties are 
have served to restrain . Bell Telephone, Canada.................. 5s 1960 103% 4.3 located chiefly along the 
= ee ( mor. Hudson & Manhattan............0..0005 5s 1957 99 5.1 pros eae — 
yw result from : i principal units are As- 
extremely low money Se: a ee re 4s 1938 853% 6.3 sociated Einwic Con- 
rates. RI NE 5 oik6 aah Sensi acc arses aca 5s 1953 97% 5.1 pany, New York Elec- 
Scarcely had the tric Company and the 
year - end liquidation Pennsylvania-New Jer- 
subsided, for instance, sey Power System, Inc. 


when a sharp increase 

in new issues came into the market to meet 
seasonal re-investment demand and almost 
as soon as the investment public indicated 
its readiness to absorb these offerings Con- 
gressional agitation in favor of the vet- 
erans’ bonus effectively dampened enthu- 
siasm. The bond market plainly showed 
its nervousness over the possibility of a 
huge Government loan to raise cash for 
distribution to veterans. 

Strangely enough, the stock market, 
which usually suffers marketwise from 
legislative threats while Congress is in 
session, acted fairly well through this 
period, but bond prices dropped sharply on 
several days. This reaction may have been 
due in part, of course, to the fact that 
listed issues had enjoyed a substantial re- 
bound from the December lows and many 
purchasers may have been willing to ac- 
cept profits. 


I N spite of the adverse developments of 
the month, however, the bond market 
gave promise of better things. High-grade 
issues continued to show the way, although 
some of the second-grade descriptions be- 
gan to display signs of a reviving interest 
before the setback late 
in the month. Money 


statements issued thus far in the month. 

Although railroad and utility bonds have 
attracted much attention, they have not 
monopolized the spotlight. The Govern- 
ment issues were active in several sessions 
when talk of the bonus plans first gained 
wide attention in Washington and in 
Wall Street. Selling of the Liberty and 
Treasury issues reached large proportions 
on two or three days, and declines were 
larger than normal. 

Railroad bonds were active at the begin- 
ning of the year, when institutions repur- 
chased issues that had been disposed of in 
the 1930 decline. Uncertainties over earn- 
ings caused heavy liquidation at that time. 
Utility obligations held up fairly well 
through the year-end unsettlement and 
were in good demand at the start of this 
year. 

Among the issues that have attracted at- 
tention are the obligations of the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company, includ- 
ing Associated Electric 4%4s, Soo Line first 
4s, Hudson and Manhattan first 5s, 
Alleghany. Corporation 5s, Bell Tele- 
prone of Canada first 5s and United 
Drug 5s. 


Besides these, there is 
the General Gas & Electric Corporation, 
controlled but operated separately, and the 
New England Gas & Electric Association, 
controlled by interests closely identified 
with Associated Gas & Electric. 

In December the Pennsylvania Electric 
Company, a subsidiary, acquired a group 
of properties in Pennsylvania from the 
Insull interests, which in turn bought 
from the Associated Gas group some of its 
holdings in New England, including minor- 
ity interests in the New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Power Company and the New Hamp- 
shire Power Company. 

The company’s funded debt consists 
chiefly of debenture issues, mostly convert- 
ible, and long-term debts arising from 
property acquisitions. Total funded debt 
is slightly less than $300,000,000. Among 
the issues are: $46,502,000 convertible de- 
benture 6s, $39,000,000 convertible deben- 
ture 5s, 1950, $54,758,000 convertible de- 
benture 4%s, 1949; $37,631,000 consoli- 
dated refunding 5s, 1968, and $5,974,000 
convertible debenture 5%s, 1977. 

One of the controlled companies is the 
Associated Electric Company, which has 
outstanding about $68,500,000 4%4s, 1953, 
of which about $50,- 
700,000 are owned by 
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rect obligation of the 
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higher rate of interest. They are callable 
at 102 to par on thirty days’ notice. 
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HE Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, known as the Soo Line, has 
outstanding several bond issues guaranteed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
controls the Soo Line. The latter, in turn, 
leases its subsidiary, the Wisconsin Cen- ein 
tral, and guarantees some of its bonds. 
Because of the Canadian Pacific guar- Sound Utlity Bonds 
antee, several Soo Line obligations are 
well regarded, though diminished earnings 
have tended to depress prices and provide of xf 
a yield of about 6 per cent. in some in- : 2é, ing 5 % Lo 64% 
stances. 
The Soo Line provides an entrance into 
Chicago for the Canadian Pacific, with 


XS! 
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which it has connections at points in North HE present market offers ex- 
Dakota, Minnesota and Michigan. The Soo ‘i — 
has a funded debt of about $100,000,000, ceptional opportunities. Sound 


including almost $57,000,000 first consoli- 


dated 4s, 1938, which have been selling re- utility bonds, available at prices 

cently to yield about 6 per cent. to ma- i H ° 

turity, and about $12,000,000 first refund- to yield from 5% to 612%, include: 

ing 5%4s, 1978, yielding about 5% per cent. ; R 

These two issues are guaranteed by the Associated Electric . . . . 4%’s of 1953 

Canadian Pacific. Annual interest charges : : ; 

on guaranteed bonds amount to about Associated Gas & Electric . 4%’s of 1949 

3,325,000. ° e 

‘ Associated Gas & Electric . 5's of 1950 
HE Hudson & Manhattan Railroad is Associated Gas & Electric .  5’s of 1968 
unique in many respects. Operating i" 

a double tube tunnel system between New New England Gas & Electric 5’s of 1947 

York City and suburban points in New x 

Jersey, its operations come under. the jur- New England Gas & Electric 5’s of 1950 


isdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the company is not restricted, 
therefore, to a 5-cent fare, as are the other 
principal transit lines in New York City. 
The company’s traffic is restricted to pas- 
sengers. Property includes a large office 
building in lower Manhattan, rentals from 
which provide a substantial revenue. 

Because of the nature of its business and 
its location in a densely populated com- 
munity, the road did not suffer from the 
sharp recession in earnings that most rail- 
roads experienced in the last year. Net 
income for 1930 approximated $4.50 a 
share on the common stock, compared with 
$4.96 a share in 1929. 

Funded debt amounts to about $76,500,- 
000, including $37,500,000 first lien and re- 
funding 5s, 1957, which have been selling 
lately at a small discount. 


GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES 


Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York 
Please send me Circular B-73 regarding the Associated Gas and 
Electric System and Associated Securities. 


Name 








Address ......... : 














ECREASED earnings have had a de- E extend the facilities of our 
pressing effect on bond issues of the eee : 
Alleghany Corporation, however, although ; organization to those desir- 
the company is a holding concern and is ing information or reports on com- 

not engaged in any railroad operations. : . . . . 

the cei, le te en panies with which we are identified. 
Sweringen Brothers and their associates, 
controls, partly through a majority owner- 
ship of the Chesapeake Corporation, the " 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Control of the Hock- 
ing Valley and the Pere Marquette is held Electric Bond and Share Company 
through the Chesapeake & Ohio. Two Rector Street New York 

Funded debt consists of about $78,800,- 
000 collateral trust 5s, due in 1944, 1949, 
and 1950. These issues are secured by a 
deposit of collateral to the extent of at 
least 150 per cent. of the par value of the 
outstanding bonds. A decline in the value 


























of the deposited collateral necessitated an How Many of YOUR Executives 
increase in deposits of securities lately. Read Forb 
The market value of the collateral ea orbes? 











pledged under ‘5s, 1944, was 172 per cent. 
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A Century 


of progress and achievement 
has contributed to the 
experience and knowledge 
embodied in our service to 
customers. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1824 


Member New York Clearing House Association 














UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


v 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 
Founders Corporation. 
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Roger W. Babson 


Has found that there are only a few laws really fundamental to success. 
These laws can save you unnecessary loss and grief in your business and 
in your investing. Send today for his book, 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 


Read it at our expense for five days. If you wish to keep it, send us only $2.00. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of the $31,591,000 bonds outstanding at the 
end of last month. Collateral included, 
besides the added $3,600,000 Terminal 
Shares 5% per cent. notes, the following 
stocks : 

Chesapeake Corporation, 756,000 shares; 
Erie common, 32,600 shares; Nickel Plate 
common, 75,000 shares; Missouri Pacific 
common, 125,000 shares; Missouri Pacific 
preferred, 20,000 shares; and Pittston 
Company, 50,000 shares. These had a 
market value of $54,273,000, allowing par 
value for the Terminal Shares notes. 








NOTHER utility highly regarded in 

its field is the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada, operating toll lines and 
Bell telephone exchanges in Ontario and 
Quebec. It disposed of its properties in 
other provinces. 

Although the company is closely aff- 
liated in a business way with the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, it 
operates independently, and the bulk of its 
outstanding stock is owned in Canada, it 
is believed. The American company’s 
holdings represent about 27 per cent. of 
the total. Revenues have increased stead- 
ily, but development costs have tended to 
unsettle net earnings to some extent. In 
late years, however, the net available for 
the common stock has been well above 
$5,000,000. 

The company has outstanding about 
$67,500,000 in first mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds, consisting of three series, $30,000,- 
000 each of A and B and $7,500,00 of 
series C. They are secured by a first 
mortgage on all the real estate, buildings 
and telephone plant. The series A bonds 
mature in 1955, the Bs in 1957 and the Cs 
in 1960. At recent levels they yield about 
4.30 per ecnt. 






















NDUSTRIAL bonds have not attracted 

so much attention in the recent active 
sessions. United Drug 5s, 1953, may be 
selected as a representative of this group. 
The company, a subsidiary of Drug, Inc., 
operates a large chain drug store system 
and manufactures certain drugs and medi- 
cinal supplies for stores in its chain as 
well as other products for general distribu- 
tion. 

The 5 per cent. debentures, comprising 
almost all the company’s funded debt, are 
not secured by a mortgage. Earnings have 
been sufficient to cover interest require- 
ments by an adequate margin, however, 
and the bonds enjoy an investment rating. 
They have been selling recently at a small 
discount. 

















Canadian Pacific’s Stockholders 


In an article by Dr. Daniel Starch in the 
February 1 issue of Forses it was incor- 
rectly stated that the stockholders of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at the end of 
1930 totaled 63,763, representing a decrease 
of 18 per cent. compared with 1929. We 
are informed that the correct figure for 
1930 is 91,399, which indicates an increase 
of 17.4 per cent. compared with 1929. 
















Robert De Forest Boomer was elected 
a director of the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation. 
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The Reins on Buying 


alive.'' Important decisions 
which are based on understanding, 
demand an authoritative interpre- 
tation of important happenings— 
not the mere reporting of facts. 
World's Work meets this need 
and is received with enthusiasm. 


Advertise to real "Executive At- 
tention" for effective campaigns. 
Reach the leaders of dominating 
industries. Cultivate them when 
they are open to suggestion——at 


home, interestedly reading 
World's Work. 








Executives Grip the Reins Today 
They Are the Men Who Must Be Sold 


Buying power is in higher hands 
just now. Even the smaller expen- 
ditures are considered by those 
responsible for the purse. Today 





the executive does not affix an 
automatic "okay"; he first must be 
convinced. Astute advertisers 
are already meeting this situation 
by an intensive cultivation of the 
executive. Customers, not just 
readers, are the objective of their 
messages. 


Executives have scores of publica- 
tions which cross their desks, all 


Here is a timely opportunity in 
the advertising pages of World's 
Work. Judge for yourself on the 
basis of facts. The coupon will 
bring convincing proof and valu- 
able information; a copy of 
World's Work, in case you haven't 
seen a recent one. It is good 
business "to know." Send the 
coupon—no one will call unless 
you so desire. 























battling for the slight attention 
they may receive. But magazines & 
which possess a really selective 
appeal to these men are read at 
home, away from office distrac- 











WORLD'S WORK 
244 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


tions. Send the information | have checked. 
Every Subscriber Surveys in: 
The bulk of World's Work reader- ( Dayton (1 Cleveland CO Atlanta C Springfield, Mass. 


C] Investment Bankers and Their Institutional Advertising 
C1] Financial and Insurance Advertising of 1930 

C) Results Banks Should Expect From Magazine Advertising 
C Selling A City—Methods and Results 


ship is among executives who hold 
the reins of buying power — and 
more than 80°% of them receive 
World's Work at home. These C] Copy of World's Work 
men are leaders of dominating C Special Information on . 
industries, not small store owners. en 

World's Work executives possess 
that essential quality of being 
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The Bache Review 


Will k 
and financia 


ou informed on the business 
situation, 


Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention .The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


























Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 
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Members New 
Members New 


52 Broadway 


York Stock Exchange 
York Curb Exchange 


New York 
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CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY, INC. 
Investment Securities 
Ask for Circular B-1 


165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 























INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for in- 
formation and opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2 for each 
security, or $5 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5 and up 
according to the service 
required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 




















How Many of Your 
Executives Read FORBES? 
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Digest of 
RPORATION 


NEWS 


AMERICAN METAL Co., Ltp.—Omitted 
quarterly dividend on common. Last pay- 
ment 25 cents a share on Dec. 1, 1930, 
prior to which 37%4 cents a share quarterly. 


CLaupDE Neon Licuts, Inc.—Demon- 
strated neon tubes ysing. standard house 
current of 120 volts and suitable for illu- 
mination. Heretofore neon tubes had been 
restricted to advertising display signs 
operated on high voltage. 


CotumsBra Gas & Exectric Corp.—On 
basis that price to be paid was excessive, 
New York Public Service Commission de- 
nied petition of company for consent to ac- 
quire 3,975 shares common of Consumers 
Natural Gas Co., which supplies natural 
gas in Watkins Glen and Montour Fails, 
Schuyler County, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL Motors Corp.—Continen- 
tal Aircraft Engine Co., division of Conti- 
nental Motors, started production on a new 
low-priced engine, designed for automotive 
manufa:turing methods. List price set at 
$540 with substantial reduction for quan- 
tity orders. Currently working on trial 
orders for from one to six engines from 13 
airplane manufacturers. 


Curtiss-Wricut Corp.—Announced pro- 
duction of new two-place sport plane to be 
known as Curtiss-Wright Junior and to 
sell for $1,490, lowest priced machine built 
by company. Total sales airplanes and 
engines in 1930 more than $18,000,000, in- 
cluding domestic and foreign business with 
governments, commercial operators and in- 
dividuals. Orders on hand on Jan. 1, 1931, 
$12,000,000, gain of 20% over the $10,000,- 
000 reported Jan. 1, 1930. 


De Forest Rapio Co.—Filed bill in Fed- 
eral Court at Wilmington, Del., against 
Radio Corp. of America, charging violation 
of Sherman anti-trust act. 


Fisk Russer Co.—Creditors, excepting 
bond and noteholders, were requested to 
file claims with R. W. Boyden and Charles 
A. Dana, receivers, Chicopee, Mass., on 
or before March 4, 1931. 


W. B. Fosnay Co.—Hearing on petition 
of receiver of W. B. Foshay Co. of Minne- 
sota, for a 100% assessment against some 
11,000 stockholders to cover about $500,000 
of debts to be held Feb. 28, 1931. Concern 
later became Foshay Investors Corp. and 
finally W. B. Foshay Co. of Delaware, 
parent concern of Foshay chain. 


Freeport Texas Co.—Secured sulphur 
rights to property known as Vinton Dome, 





which has cap-rock area of approximately 
750 acres, located at Vinton, Calcasiey 
Paris, La. Equipment being moved to 
properties and exploration drilling started. 
See also Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


INSURANSHARES Corp. oF NEw York.— 
Stockholders approved plan for recapital- 
ization and change in name to General 
Shares, Inc. It was voted to change capital 
to 580,000 shares, consisting of 40,000 shares 
of no par $3 convertible preferred stock, 
40,000 shares of no par class A stock and 
500,000 shares of $1 par common. Each 
share of existing 544% convertible pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par, would be exchanged 
for one share of new $3 preferred and one 
share of new class A stock. Each existing 
share of no par common would be ex- 
changed for one new $1 par common. Fur- 
ther voted to reduce stated capital to 
$1,100,000. United Founders Corp. and 
American Founders Corp. would acquire 
an interest. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co.—Directors 
voted to omit dividend on common. Last 
payment on common was $1 a share on 
Dec. 1, 1930, prior to which the stock was 
on a $6 annual basis. 


Lima Locomotive Works—Declared 
special dividend of $2 a share, payable Feb. 
17, to holders of record Feb. 7, 1931. Last 
payment was $1 a share quarterly on June 
1, 1928. 


PENNSYLVANIA RarLroaD Co. — Sub- 
mitted plan for $6,000,000 union terminal 
on west side of Arctic Avenue, Atlantic 
City, at a hearing before New Jersey Pub- 
lic Utility Commission on question of re- 
moval of grade crossings in city. 


RICHFIELD Or Co. oF CALIFORNIA— 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 
N. Y., announced offer to exchange one 
share of common stock of Cities Service 
Co. for each four common shares of Rich- 
field Oil Co. of California, in receivership. 


STANDARD O1x Co. or InptANA—Comple- 
tion of No. 29 Turner Well of Midwest 
Refining Co., subsidiary, opened up an im- 
portant extension of producing area in 
Hobbs Pool, New Mexico. Initial produc- 
tion was 19,182 barrels in 24 hours from 
depth of 4,175 feet. Dividend rate on com- 
mon reduced from $2.50 to $2.00 per share 
per annum. 


STEWART-WARNER Corp. — Introduced 
new four-wheel power brake at Chicago 
automobile show. 
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STUDEBAKER Corp.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents a share on common, 
payable Mar. 2 to holders of record Feb. 
10, 1931, placing issue on $1.20 a share 
annual basis against $3 a share previously. 


SUPER-CORPORATIONS OF AMERICA—S. W. 
Straus & Co., Inc., New York, offered trust 
shares in two new series of Super-Corpora- 
tions of America, Series C, maximum re- 
turn series and Series D, capital accumu- 
lation series. Coupon certificates in bearer 
form (registerable except as to coupons) 
issued in denominations of 10, 25, 100, 
1,000 and 2,000 shares. Semi-annual cou- 
pons payable June 30 and Dec. 31 of each 
year at the principal office of the trustee, 
or at any designated agency. Series C 
shares are priced about 11% and Series D 
about 1034. 


SwepIsH MatcH Co.—Warsaw cable 
said Senate had ratified Government’s ar- 
rangement with company by which the 
latter's monopoly in Poland was extended 
until 1965 in return for a loan to Govern- 
ment of $32,400,000. 


Advices also said that cigarette lighters 
and fancy match boxes were banned under 
a new agreement between Polish govern- 
ment and Swedish Match. Contract for a 
new loan to Poland gave Swedish concern 
the right to forcible purchase of factories 
making lighters and similar:devices. This 
and other terms had been approved by 
Polish Diet. 


Swirt & Company—United States Su- 
preme Court overruled contention of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that certain 
tax refund claims of this company on ac- 
count of overpayment of income and war 
profit taxes for 1917 were filed too late. 
Decision sustained court of claims ruling in 
favor of Swift & Company on finding that 


claim was filed within statutory period. Re- , 


fund claim was for $498,961. 


WEsTERN Paciric RarLroap Corp.— 
I. C. C. approved project to construct 39 
miles of new line from South San Fran- 
cisco industrial districts through Redwood 
City to Niles and thereby afford an all- 
rail entrance into San Francisco in lieu of 
its present ferry service to city from across 
the bay. Project was approved over oppo- 
sition of Southern Pacific Co. 


Vick Frnancrat Corp.—Shareholders 
approved proposals to reduce par value of 
common to $5 from $10 a share and retire 
50,095 common shares heretofore pur- 
chased at an average cost of $6.78 a share. 


WasasH Raitway Co.—Directors de- 
ferred dividends on preferred A and B 
stocks. Last payment on preferred A was 
$1.25 a share quarterly on Nov. 25, 1930. 
Last distribution on preferred B was $5 a 
share on Feb. 6, 1930, which disbursement 
covered year 1929, 


WorTHINGTON Pump & MAcHINERY 
Corp.—Declared dividend of $1.75 a share 
on class A preferred and $1.50 a share on 
class B preferred on account of accumula- 
tions, and regular quarterlies of $1.75 a 
share on A and $1.50 a share on B, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 10, 
1931. . These back dividends clear up all 
arrears on both classes. 
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The Partnership of PowER 





: 


HE electric light and power 

investment, or holding,com- 
panies which have made possible 
the extension of adequate elec- 
tric service to thousands of small 
towns have done more than build 
a mere physical base for the elec- 
trification of farms. 


By making small community 
electrification commercially suc- 
cessful, they have established a 
business foundation for farm 
electrification. Forthe farmer to 
link his farmstead toa financially 
feeble power system would be as 
futile as to connect farms to a 
physically weak and inadequate 
power plant isolated in a small 
town. 


When farm power is supplied 
from a generating and transmis- 
sion system which is commer- 
cially successful, the farmer 
virtually becomes a partner on 
the power side of his business 
with all the users of power sup- 
plied by the system— industrial, 
commercial and domestic. 


This kind of participation in 
power facilities is one of the 
reasons for America’s industrial 
progress. 


Manufacturing industries 
have been enabled either to junk 
their old power plants or to con- 
struct factories without install- 
ing equipment for generating 
power. This has reduced the 
capital required in manufactur- 
ing, made industry more mobile 
and freed it from the economic 
rent saddled upon the factory 
when its location is determined 
by access to coal supplies or 
water for steam generation. 





In like manner,when the farm 
is linked into the power system 
of adjacent cities and towns— 
systems organized to reap every 
economy possible from pooling 
the power supply ofa great num- 
ber of consumers—the farmer’s 
capital costs are reduced. 


The electric power supply 
tapped by the farmer never 
stands idle while interest charges 
march on. It eats no feed while 
waiting in the barn. 


When the farmer is using 
power from the plant of a large 
operating company, able to 
finance itself in the leading 
money markets of the world 
through its affiliation with a pub- 
lic utility investment company, 
he is paying much less for that 
part of the capital used in his 
business than he has to pay 
when he provides power units 
by the use of his own resources 
and credit. 


The fact that farm electrifica- 
tion made no headway during 
the long years in which isolated 
plants of low capacity served’ 
the majority of small towns is 
eloquent of the importance of 
the so-called holding company 
to the farmer desirous of elec- 
tric service. 


* * * ~ 


Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 


is the achievement and responsibility j 


of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than sixty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, “*Harvests AND HiGHLINES,’” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 
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Already in 6th Printing! 


Stock Market 
Theory & Practice 


By R. W. Schabacker 
Financial Editor, FORBES 


Read What Authorities 
Say About This Book: 


LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co.: “A com- 
petent and comprehensive book for stu- 
dents of the stock market. Scholarly- 
simple-straight-forward. The best 
available guide for those engaged in 
security speculation.” 

CARL SNYDER, Statistician, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York: “It is far 
and away the most complete and ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject that I 
know of and is done with great care 
and attention to detail.” 

GILBERT M. CLAYTON, Statistician, 
Chicago Stock Exchange: “I am de- 
lighted with the wealth of material in 
Stock Market Theory and Practice. 
Anyone interested in this subject will 
certainly, find the book an important 
addition to his business library.” 
ROGER W. BABSON: “Should be 
helpful to all who read and study it. 
The author has done a fine piece of 
work,” 

LAWRENCE H. SLOAN, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Standard Statistics Co., Inc.: 
“This book is probably the most com- 
prehensive volume in this particular 
field which has thus far been published. 
It runs the whole gamut of security 
market practice.” 

FINANCIAL WORLD: “Not for 
many years has there been such a 
worthwhile contribution to the bibliog- 
raphy of Wall Street.” 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK AT 
OUR EXPENSE! 


“Stock Market Theory and Practice” 
has been received with a storm of en- 
thusiasm by the thousands of investors 
who have read it. All are proclaiming its 
extraordinary value. Send for a copy 
of this book and examine it with no 
expense to yourself. Fill in the coupon 
NOW while you think of it! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue New York 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

OI will examine “Stock Market Theory 
and Practice” for five days at your ex- 
pense. After that time I will return 
the book or remit $7.50. 

0 Enclosed find $7.50. Send me “Stock 
Market Theory and Practice.” 
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Trust Management Analyzed 


Meaning of Term “ 


As Applied to 


Good Management” 


Investment Trusts 


By ARTHUR WINSTON 


most important point to be sought 

for in the selection of an investment 
trust security is “good management.” 
This term “good management” may be 
an understandable and very definite 
quality for experienced statisticians and 
security analysts, but for the general 
public it probably needs a bit of ex- 
planation. 

Character and integrity of sponsor- 
ship and management come first in the 
factors which make up good manage- 
ment. This is the nucleus for the 
trust’s accomplishments. If the charac- 
ter of the management is good, at least 
the trust is well-intentioned. Without 
this, the trust has little chance of suc- 
cess. This strength of sponsorship is 
necessary for fixed as well as manage- 
ment trusts, for upon it rests the in- 
vestor’s assurance of the trust’s finan- 
cial responsibility and of continuing, de- 
pendable service. 

How to judge this character of spon- 
sorship and management should not be 
hard. Any unbiased banker can give 
excellent and complete information of 
this sort. The antecedents and connec- 
tions of each director and officer of any 
investment trust are obtainable without 
much difficulty, and the results of such 
a survey will repay the investor in the 
feeling of assurance and safety it will 
give. 


|: has been often reiterated that the 


OOD management” takes precau- 

tions to protect the investor by 
its conservative investment policies. The 
investor can check on these policies in 
several ways. First, by the restrictions 
contained in the trust’s certificate of 
incorporation or by-laws. These limit 
the risks the trust may take in making 
its investments. They may apply to 
geographic distribution of the invest- 
ments; the proportion of any single in- 
vestment to the entire portfolio; the 
amount of borrowings which may be as- 
sumed; and other assurances that con- 
servative investment policies will be fol- 
lowed. Or these restrictions may be 
self-imposed, even if not required speci- 
fically. An analysis of the portfolio 
easily shows the attitude of the man- 
agement in this regard. Those trusts 
whose portfolios show a quantity of 
speculative securities, or securities in 
which their sponsors have too great a 
personal interest are endangering the 
investor’s safety. 


SeEAMASS a recent example of how 
a group of fourteen high-grade man- 
agement trust stocks were selected will 
be concrete. The analysis was based 
on the assumption that there are a num- 
ber of management trusts, which de- 
spite remarkable records of performance 
on the part of management, are cur- 


rently selling at substantial discounts 
below actual liquidation values. It also 
considered that if securities as a whole 
are undervalued to-day because of the 
general public’s fright, true values can 
be purchased at 20 per cent. below even 
present low levels, through the wise se- 
lection of underpriced trust issues. 
The major points given prime consid- 
eration in the analysis were as follows: 


Character of sponsorship and man- 
agement. 

Relation of break-up value to mar- 
ket. 

Actual results of operations as com- 
pared to the market averages. 

Management charges. 

Outstanding warrants or options. 

Investment policies. 

Marketability. 

Capital structure. 

Nature of principal income, whether 
from dividends and interest or 
trading profits. 

Sources of statistical and analytical 
information. 

Availability of information as to cur- 
rent operations and results. 


The fourteen investment stocks which 
were selected on the basis of the an- 
alysis had a remarkable record for the 
first nine months of last year. Ten of 
their portfolios showed an average de- 
cline in market value of assets of less 
than 3 per cent., while the general mar- 
ket averages declined over 12 per cent. 
in the same period. Furthermore 22 per 
cent. of their assets were in cash or its 
equivalent on October Ist, 1930, which 
spoke well for the sagacity of the man- 
agements in anticipating the later de- 
cline in the stock market. 


A New Fixed Trust 


B tece popularity of the fixed type of in- 
vestment trust continues to bring 
forth new issues, one of the more recent 
ones being Capital Accumulation Corpora- 
tion which has offered certificates called 
Low Priced Shares. Each of these trust 
shares represents a fractional interest in a 
unit of 50 shares of about 25 companies 
whose stocks are selling at low levels. 


S. WHEELER of the Pennsylvania 

¢ Engineering Company was elected 
president of the Institute of Steel Plate 
Construction. 

H. B. Watt, secretary, and Brenton 
Welling, assistant vice-president, were 
elected vice-presidents of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. 

Thomas J. Watson, president and gen- 
eral manager, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, was elected a director 
of the Irving Trust Company. 
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Books 


By JOHN CARTER 


Russian Soviet Economics 


Tue Economic Lire or Soviet Russia. 
By Calvin B. Hoover. (New York. 
Macmillan’s. $3). 


Tue CHALLENGE OF Russia. By Sher- 
wood Eddy. (New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50). 


Tue Rep Trap—E Menace. By H. R. 
Knickerbocker. (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50). 


Russia’s Propuctive System. By Emile 
Burns. (New York, Dutton’s. $4). 


Tue RussiaAN ExpPeRIMENT. By Arthur 
Feiler. Translated by H. J. Stenning. 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace). 


The bull market for books on Soviet 
Russia continues boiling and, for a change, 
some really worthwhile American ap- 
praisals of the Russian experiment are now 
available. In Russia, we see the world’s 
most interesting experiment in collective 
economics, in State capitalism, in indus- 
trialized agriculture, and in economic and 
administrative co-ordination. The Russian 
State is the largest business concern in 
the world. Its “employees” number 150,- 
000,000. The largest single unified coun- 
try in the world is its “plant.” Despite 
its political methods and ideas, the Rus- 
sian economic experiment is of the ut- 
most importance to us all. 

America has just discovered the Five- 
Year Plan—two and a half years after 
its inception—and is rushing to tell all it 
knows. Is it a “menace,” is it a “chal- 
lenge,” is it merely a budget, or is it the 
economic adjunct to world revolution? 
Nobody knows, least of all its executors. 
It is quite conceivable that what is planned 
as an economic base for world revolution 
will itself transform the political complex- 
ion of revolutionary socialism. It is equally 
conceivable that peaceful industrial integra- 
tion, efficiently executed on a large scale, 
will set loose sufficient man-power to make 
military action easy and inevitable. 

Here are five different appraisals. 
Professor Hoover has made a thorough 
fact-finding study of the Russian economic 
system. He concludes that, if a Five 
Year Plan succeeds, it will persuade at 
least half of the population of capitalistic 
countries that communism is preferable 
to capitalism. Sherwood Eddy has con- 
ducted a first-hand inquiry into the moral 
background of the Five Year Plan. He 
concludes that communism {fs pretty bad, 
but that capitalism is also bad; that the 
two, between them, will contribute to a 
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Statler beds are as luxuri- a | } 
ous as money can buy. 


Each has a deep box spring es 
topped by an inner-spring — cd 
hair mattress ... nothing = 2 
is more conducive to rest- 

ful sleep. t 


“SS 
Oh, what a difference there is in beds! There’s the Y 
stern kind — the sad type — the lumpy affair. And «© 
then there’s the Statler bed . . . buoyant, restful. lig” 
“What a bed!” you think, as you yawn and stretch 47 
in lazy content on the mattress that is comfortable NN 





, . . SS 
all over — that doesn’t sag in a single place — that Pr 
yields pleasantly to the curves of your body. Xa 

Finally, you switch off your radio... put out the \ 


light at the head of the bed . . . pull up the snowy fn 
white sheets and the blankets .. . and sink down, ~“&. 
down, down into sleep. ; y 
In the morning you awake to find a newspaper .. “tb 
under your door, and soon you’re whistling merrily \ 
in your bath — eager for your breakfast. Andas you ‘WS 
start about the business of the day, refreshed and 
rested and happy, we know you will think with ens “Sw 
thusiasm of the gracious personal service you have 4& 
enjoyed, of the many comforts of your room. And ed. 
we fancy, too, you will remember it was the Statlers 7 
that first gave travelers the modern hotel. wv 
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“Looking Ahead 
with Common Stocks” 


A new book . . . surveying 52 indus- 
tries, with definite recommendations re- 
garding over 500 stocks in those indus- 
tries. Contains information never before 
published. Tear out this ad and send 
$3. Money returned if you do not keep 
the book. 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


Counsellors to Investors 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 











Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Avenue New York City 














FORBES 
BUSINESS 
BOOK 
SERVICE 


Let Forbes Business Book 
Service solve your business 
reading problems for you! 


We are at your service to 
answer free of charge any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask, or give 
you any information you may de- 
sire concerning what are the most 
popular, valuable and instructive 
books on the various aspects of 
business and the business life. 


Recommendations of books are 
based on the opinions of experts 
and are made regardless of pub- 
lisher or author. We are glad to 
secure for you any book by any 
publisher, upon receipt of list price 
plus fifteen cents postage. 


Address all communications to 
The Librarian 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 











better future life for mankind, and that it 
is up to us to remedy our own scandalous 
deficiencies in housing, employment and 
opportunities for the masses. 

Mr. Knickerbocker, Berlin correspond- 
ent of the New York Evening Post, took 
a trip through Russia and returns with 
the impression that, back of Soviet “dump- 
ing,” there is the threat of a great world 
war—or revolution—in about fifteen years. 

Mr. Burns. analyzes the results which 
are being produced by the new Russian 
technique of State planning for industry 
and warns us that it is folly to ignore the 
fact that the system is producing results 
of great importance. 

Herr Feiler is the correspondent of a 
German newspaper who, after long resi- 
dence in Russia, does not feel that capi- 
talism need worry at all about the “chal- 
lenge” of Soviet industry. And the curi- 
ous thing about Russia is that all of these 
men may be right. 


Scientific Management 


PREVENTIVE MANAGEMENT. Mental Hy- 
giene in Industry. Edited by Henry B. 
Elkind. Foreword by Henry P. Ken- 
dall. Contributors: V. V. Anderson, 
Meyer Bloomfield, Karl M. Bowman, 
Henry B. Elkind, Abraham Myerson, 
Harlow S. Person, Elliott Dunlap 
Smith, Ordway Tead. (New York, B. 
C. Forbes Publishing Co. $3). 


This symposium on the psychological as- 
pects of management emphasizes the fact 
that modern industrial labor is no longer 
to be regarded as “man-power,” a thing 
to be taken for granted like coal, electric 
or water-power. From the economic point 
of view, labor is now regarded as equip- 
ment; from the modern managerial view- 
point, labor is regarded as human beings. 
This study of “Preventive Management” 
is designed to teach executives how to pre- 
vent the human “discontent, irritation and 
excitement” which not only lowers in- 
dustrial efficiency but may disrupt an en- 
tire business if management does not pay 
proper heed to the human actions and re- 
actions of labor. Like most of the sound 
business literature on the subject, it is 
authoritatively backed by physiological and 
psychological data. For contentment ac- 
tually does increase output and pay cash 
dividends. 


Books of Special Interest 


Tue Pactric Area. An International Sur- 
vey. By George H. Blakeslee. (Boston, 
World Peace Foundation). 

An authoritative survey of the politics 
and economics of the theatre of the world’s 
coming economic development by the Pro- 
fessor of History and International Rela- 
tions at Clark University. 


Kine Corron Is Sick. By Claudius T. 
Murchison. (Chapel Hill, N. C., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $2). 
A study of over-production, low wages 

and depression in the cotton industry, 
measured by the slump which began eight 
years ago. The author sees no remedy 
but combination of mills and elimination 
of uncontrolled competition. 
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About 


Important 


PEOPLE 


R. BROWN, president of the Mag- 

¢ nolia Petroleum Corporation, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Standard Oil of New 
York, was elected vice-chairman of the 
latter company. He already was a vice- 
president and director of the New York 
company. 

William B. Walker, at one time Hong- 
kong manager, and more recently secre- 
tary, was elected vice-president of Stand- 
ard Oil of New York. Howard E. Cole, 
for forty years with the company, has re- 
signed as vice-president. 


Gustavus F. Swift succeeds his brother, 
Louis F. Swift, as president of Swift & 
Company. The new 
president, who bears 
the same name as his 
father, the founder of 
the business, is fifty 
years old and has been 
associated with the 
company for over thir- 
ty years. Louis F. 
Swift was_ elected 
chairman. 

P. G. Mumford suc- 
ceeds C. K. Woodbridge as president of 
American Machine & Metals, Inc. 

Charles G. Cushing, formerly president 
of Brokaw & Company of Chicago, has 
been elected a vice-president and director 
of Bancamerica-Blair Corporation. George 
J. Gillies has been elected vice-president in 
charge of the municipal bond department. 

Frederic K. Morrow succeeds Ralph 
S. Kent as president of the Ward Baking 
Company, and George K. Morrow is now 
chairman in place of William C. Evans. 

Lewis L. Clark has resigned as a direc- 
tor and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Irving Trust Company to de- 
vote his time to personal affairs. 


T. G. Lee succeeds the late F. Edson 
White as president of Armour & Com- 
pany. Mr. Lee started 
as a stenographer in 
the beef department of 
Armour & Company 
in 1895. For the past 
several years he has 
been vice-president in 
charge of the beef de- 
partment and branch 
house sales. Follow- 
ing Mr. Lee’s appoint- 
ment, Philip D. Ar- 
mour, grandson of the founder of the 
company, resigned as first vice-president 
and a director. 


R. H. Webb-Peploe, formerly district 
manager, has been appointed regional vice- 
president of The White Company, in 
charge of the Metropolitan Region. R. L. 
Boughton becomes manager of the export 
region. 





Gustavus F. Swift 





T. G. Lee 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Only One Complained 

Abe owned a well known race horse, for 
which Ikey offered him $10,000. Abe ac- 
cepted the offer and a check, promising to 
deliver the horse the next day. 

Overnight, however, the horse died. But 
Abe could not bear to lose his bargain, so 
he cashed the check and sent the horse on. 

He heard nothing further and did his 
best to avoid Ikey. Unfortunately, the 
day came when they met face to face. Abe 
took the bull by the horns and asked Ikey 
what had become of the horse. 

“Vell,” said Ikey, “ven I found it vos 
dead, seeing that everyone knew vat a 
wonderful horse it was, I raffled it, and 
25 people bought tickets at $500 each.” 

“But,” said Abe, “didn’t anyone grum- 
ble?” 

“Only the man who won it,” replied 
Ikey, “so I gave him his money back.”— 
$5 prize to M. E. Harper, Wake Forest, 
N. C. 


And He Grew Up a Lawyer 

A young school boy halted before the 
blacksmith’s forge and watched the smith 
with great interest. Very much annoyed, 
the smith suddenly held a red hot piece 
under the boy’s nose, hoping to make him 
back away. 

The Boy: “If you’ll give me a dollar I'll 
lick it.” 

The smith took a dollar from his pocket 
and held it out. The boy took the money, 
licked it, placed it in his pocket, and slowly 
walked away, whistling —Prize of Forbes 
book to E. Hanley, Chicago, III. 


Try, Try Again 

“Say, there’s one guy in this burg who 
persists in dodging across the street just 
in front of my car and then, when he 
reaches the sidewalk, he turns and looks a 
hole through me.” 

“Puts on an injured look, I suppose.” 

“Not yet, but he will soon if I have any 
luck.” Exchange. 


Time for Thrift 

Young Angus had been out for the 
evening with his best girl. When he ar- 
rived home he found his father still sitting 
up. The old man looked up and shook his 
head. 

“Hae ye been oot wi’ yon lassie again?” 
he asked. 

“Aye, dad,” replied young Angus. “Why 
do ye look sae worried?” 

“T was just wonderin’ how much the 
evening cost.” 

“No more than half a croon, dad.” 

“Aye? That was no sae much.” 

“It was a’ she had,” said Angus.—By- 
stander.—Clipped. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 


and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. Large siges must be in half 
No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. 


inch multiples. Cash basis only. 


reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 











SALESMANAGER, ADVERTISING, 
CREDIT and COLLECTION MAN-—Success- 
ful, semi-retired business man will connect 
with business or bank needing help to build 
up or develop going company. Twelve years’ 
banking, fifteen years’ successful business 
experience. Investment considered. Com- 
msation may be based upon results. Box 
“201, FORBES. 











Executives: 
Let us assist you 
with your employment 
problem. 














Sales Manager --Executive 


18 years sound business experience in 
credits, sales, advertising. Well equipped 
to create merchandising plans and direct 
all details of sales organization. Unusually 
successful in developing ‘men, inspiring 
loyalty and enthusiasm. Clear record of 
constantly building up business in highly 
competitive industry. During 1930 as Gen- 
eral Sales Manager led a sales organiza- 
tion to a splendid record. A close student 
of the modern aggressive and scientific 
methods needed today. Box S-202, Forbes. 











Dividends 


Dividends 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE": 


January 26, 1932 

T= Board of Directors of Loew’s Incor- 

porated has declareda quarterly dividend 

of $1.624 per share on the outstanding $6.50 

Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 

pany, payable on the 16th day of February, 

, 931 to oe .* a at the close of 

usiness on the anuary, 1931 
Checks will be mailed. ns 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 











PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 14 


A quarterly dividend (No._14) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on February 16th, 1931 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


January 28th, 1931. 
; J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago. 








AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 

A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, being the eighth quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable February 
28, 1931, to stockholders of record at close 
of business February 14, 1931. 

A dividend of 25¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the eighth quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable March 31, 
1931, to stockholders of record at close of 
business March 11, 1931. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 
ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of constructive editorial service 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00. 


Address. 
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“We shall reap 
if 


we faint not” 


Mas lives in an ever-changing, never-changing 
world. 


Just as in America today, so in the Ancient World 
there was trouble when Paul sent his soul-stirring, 
heart-inspiring, mind-stimulating message to the 
brethren in Galatia. 


“AND LET US NOT BE WEARY IN WELL 
DOING; FOR IN DUE SEASON WE SHALL 
REAP, IF WE FAINT NOT.” 


The progress of science and invention has brought 
comfort to millions that once only a few could 
enjoy. But the doubts and fears, the trials and 
tribulations of the Ancient World still attack the 
human heart and mind. They are the things that 
sap and undermine courage, confidence and initiative. 


No one understands better than B. C. Forbes that 
the GREATER a man’s business responsibilities, 
THE GREATER HIS NEED for words that 
strengthen and uplift. 


So, in the pages of FORBES, the reader will always 
find among its practical and informative articles and 
editorials A MESSAGE THAT STIRS MAN TO 
ACTION. Issue by issue, year in and year out, both 
the letter and the spirit of the message, “we shall 


reap, if we faint not” are restated in a thousand 
different ways. 
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That is the reason, we are told, why so many busi- 
ness leaders of today and tomorrow prefer FORBES 
to all other publications which deal with Commerce, 
Finance and Industry. 


For B. C. Forbes and his associates have developed 
an equally-balanced editorial program. With the 
service of disseminating impartial, accurate and 
helpful information, THEY HAVE INCLUDED A 
SPIRIT THAT RENEWS MAN’S ENERGY AND 
ENTHUSIASM AND INSPIRES HIM TO GIVE THE 
BEST OF HIMSELF TO HIS WORK EACH DAY. 


80,000 successful men in business, with a keen sense 
of social responsibility to their organization and 
community, now read FORBES. More men of this 
calibre and point of view should read FORBES 
regularly. For they are not only the men who 
determine the buying in their own organizations, 
but are the men who, because of their devotion to 
the public welfare, direct the building of the 
churches, the schools and the hospitals in their 
community. 


Dedicated to a constructive service, matured by 
years of experience, FORBES offers to serious- 
minded business men of responsibility A MAGA- 
ZINE THAT WILL GUIDE THEM WISELY in the 
field of Business, Finance, the Business of Life. 


- BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 





